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Notes. 
GENEALOGICAL NOTES IN BOOKS. 


TRIFLES are not to be despised in genea- 
logical research, and important information 
is frequently found in the most out-of-the- 
way places. Probably no form of genea- 
logical record is more genuine than those of 
which examples are given below, viz., notes 
in books. One can hardly fancy any one 
seriously sitting down and making such 
entries for the express purpose of bewilder- 
ing posterity; and though even contem- 
porary records may be open to error, they 
are certainly more trustworthy than the 
pedigree founded on fiction. A collection 
of genealogical notes from books would be 
of considerable value. I submit the follow- 
ing in the hope that they may be of some 
use to your readers. 


Burton.—From the British Museum copy 
of Calvin’s ‘Commentaries on the Psalms,’ 
1571 


a ton his book, January 25th, 1766. 
to Mr. William Guy on the 


29th day of August, 1758, who was then master 
ropemaker of Chatham Yard. I am now 21 years 
3 months and 14 days old. 


“My father Peter Burton was son of Thomas 
Burton of Halsted, 4 miles from Sevenoakes in the 
county of Kent. 

“My mother Elizabeth Mezzony was daughter of 
David Mezzony, shoemaker at Bexley in Kent, who 
served his time in Hartford town in Hartfordshire. 

mother was Eliz. Peirce, daughter 
of Robert and Rebecca Peirce of Bersted in Kent. 


“My father’s mother was Mary Furzer, born in 
Chatham. 


“Mr. William Guy my master died the 6th July, 
1769, aged about 54 years.” 


Gosnold.—From the Bagford collection of 
title-pages, Harl. 5991, 134 :— 

‘*The severall ages of my wives children whose 
portions are behinde unpaide, taken out of the 
church booke :— 

By paid. Susan Gosnold, baptized 2nd August, 


“paid. Barthol. Gosnold, baptized 16th Decem- 
ber, 1603. 
Paul Gosnold, baptized 12 Dece’ber, 


“paid. 
; Martha Gosnold, 5 February, 1606.” 


1605 

““naid. 

Harrington.—The following names in a 
contemporary handwriting are in the 
British Museum copy of G. Gascoigne’s 
‘ Posies,’ 1575: George Harrington, James 
Harrington, and John Harrington, on the 
title - page; Francis Harrington on signa- 
ture, @ 4. 

Johnson.—From a fragment of a Bible, 
Harl. 5936, 160 :— 

““my sonn antonye Jhonsonn and harye Jhonsonn 
went from londonn the 17 of Jvne, being frydaye 
and Iand my wyf browght them to blakwall, an 
ar gonn wethe the erle of esex: god bethier good 
sped. 1597. 

“my wif sekned the 28 of June, being thursdaye,* 
and departed the 7. daye of Jvlye, being thorsdaye, 
and was bred} in allgat churche own satordey 
foll’ing, being the 9 of Julye, 1597.” 


Palmer.—From a leaf, in the Ames Col- 
lection of title-pages of Tottell’s edition of 
the Statutes, 1559 (B.M. 473 h. 1. 211) :— 

“The ferme called harefotts end in Northchurch 
& Barkhamsted p’ish was my father T. Palm’s in- 
heritaunce, which ferme one henry Watts and 
Johanne his wiff, mother to the said Micmsas & my 
graundmother, did lett by lease beringe date the 
xv'h of Marche in the xi* year of K. h. viij. to one 
John Grover.” 

The writer was apes A the W. Palmer 
whose name is at the top of the leaf, and to 
whom the book belonged. 


Henry R. PLomMer. 


* Probably meant for Tuesday. 
+ Buried. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 


(See ante, p. 281.) 


Dr. Johnson’s first visit to London.—In my 
book (pp. 136, 174) I called attention to the 
fact that when Mrs. Johnson, in 1712, took 
Samuel to London to be touched by the 
Queen, she stayed ‘‘at Nicholson’s, the 
famous bookseller, in Little Britain,’ but a 
stone’s throw from Christ’s Hospital, where 
her cousin, Cornelius Jesson, held office as 
steward. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in his ‘ John- 
sonian Miscellanies’ (vol. i. p. 133), makes 
no attempt to identify Nicholson, but in 
Mr. William Roberts’s ‘ Earlier History of 
English Bookselling,’ 1889, I read (p. 127) 
that 

‘John Nicholson, of the King’s Arms, Little 
Britain, was another extensive bookseller whose 
name is frequently found in conjunction with that 
of Robert Knaplock, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Samuel Ballard.” 

Their lists, we are told, include a large 
number of 

“quaint and curious little books......Perhaps the 
most important book in the lists of Nicholson and 
pat was Stebbing’s edition of Sandford’s 
‘Genealogical History of the Kings and Queens of 
England’ (1707), a folio of nearly 900 pages.” 
Nicholson is also alluded to in a vein of 
friendly irony by the eccentric John Dunton 
(1659-1733) in his ‘Life and Errors’ 
(ed. 1818. p. 209) :— 

“Mr. John Nicholson. His talent lies at Pro- 
jection, though I am thinking his ‘ Voyages and 
Travels ’ will be a little posthumous. He is usually 
fortunate in what he goes upon. He is a man of 
good sense; for I have known him lay the first 
rudiments and sinews of a desiyn with great judg- 
ment, and always according to the Rules of Art or 
Interest. He purchased part of my Stock, when I 
threw up all concerns in Trade; and I ever found 
him a very honest man.” 

The hour of Dr. Johnson’s birth.—As the 
bicentenary of his birth is not far off, it is 
well to call attention to the fact (overlooked, 
I think, by Dr. Birkbeck Hill and other 
Johnsonians) that an early number of 
*‘N. & Q.’ contains evidence as to the exact 
time of his birth. On 12 March, 1859 (2 S. 
vii. 216) O. L. CHAMBERS communicated a 
note to the effect that he possessed a volume 
consisting of three of Dr. Johnson’s works 
bound together, the inside cover of which 
bore the inscription: ‘‘ Ex dono Authoris, 
Anna Williams’’?; and that at the end of 
the volume was inserted an old and tattered 
paper recording that “‘ Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was born the 7th day of September, 1709, 
at Litchfield, near the market-place, about 


four o’clock in the afternoon.” Few wilk 
doubt the authenticity of this piece of evi- 
dence, or the accuracy of the information, 
which would doubtless be derived, directly 
or indirectly, from a family Bible. It is, 
of course, the fact that Johnson was born 
on 7 September, 1709 (O.S.), and his baptism 
took place the same day ; and Anna Williams. 
is well known as one of those whom the 
large-hearted Doctor provided with a home. 

Dr. Johnson’s china teapot.—At the end 
of my book (p. 283) I gave some particulars. 
of the Rev. Samuel Hay Parker, who com- 
municated to Croker some anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson derived from his mother, and 
from whose daughter Sarah Anne was 
acquired (in 1885) the great Worcester 
teapot which helps to keep the Doctor’s 
memory green in the Common Room of his 
old college. It is worth noting that the: 
Liverpool papers for 30 April last recorded 
her death :— 

“* April 26, at her residence, 163, Abbey Foregate, 
Shrewsbury, Sarah Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. 8S. H. Parker, late vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church, Stratford-on-Avon.” 

In The Atheneum for 1 June was advertised 
an auction sale of the contents of her resi- 
dence, including 700 ounces of silver, as well 
as cut glass, engravings, old furniture, &c. 
This made me wonder if there might be any 
items of Johnsonian interest, but on receipt 
of a catalogue I found that all the effects: 
had belonged to 

“the late Wm. Scoltock, Esq., a well-known Shrop- 
shire Antiquarian, the greater portion having been. 
in his family for generations, and are now to be: 
sold by order of the Executrix of the late Miss 
Parker.” 

The Rev. Samuel Hay Parker, whose: 
daughter Harriett Steele Parker became 
in 1878 the third wife of my grandfather, 
William Treleaven Fox, presented a valuable 
collection of Johnsonian documents to the 
library of Pembroke College on 1 June, 1827,. 
when he took his degree there. 


Andrew Johnson.—In Nichols’s ‘ Leices- 
tershire,” under ‘ Wistow’ (vol. ii. pt. 2,. 
p- 871), I find the following :— 

“Tn 1719, the freeholders who polled from this. 
parish were, sir Richard Halford, bart. and Andrew: 
Johnson. Richard Halford, esq. of Edithweston, 
polled also for a freehold at Croxton. 

“In 1722, sir Richard Halford and Andrew John- 
son again occur ; but in 1775 not a single name.” 

Whether this can refer to the Doctor’s. 
uncle, Andrew Johnson (1660-1729) of 
Birmingham, is more than I can say. In my 
account of him (pp. 217-27) there is no 
evidence of his owning any property in 
Leicestershire. His son, Fisher Johnson, 
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settled at Leicester, seven miles from 
Wistow, in 1736, and ended his days there. 
And Dr. Johnson’s wife, Elizabeth Jervis, 
came from Great Peatling, barely four miles 
from Wistow. 
Andrew Johnson, a freeholder at Wistow, 
was no relation, though Andrew Johnsons 
are not, I think, often met with in con- 
temporary records. Coincidences are dan- 
gerous if fascinating guides; and I claim 
no significance for the curious fact that 
Sir Richard Halford’s brother, Sir William 
Halford, whom he succeeded as fifth baronet 
in 1695, had married Judith, daughter of 
Thomas Boothby, of Tooley Park, Leicester- 
shire, and sister of Thomas Boothby, of 
Tooley Park, the celebrated sportsman, 
whose second wife, Esther, was sister to that 
Charles Skrymsher whom Dr. Johnson 
claimed as ‘‘ very nearly related” to him, 
and niece, in all probability, to Andrew 
Johnson. 

Of William Priest, the young Birmingham 
attorney, who did his best to save Andrew 
Johnson from the ignominy of imprison- 
ment for debt, as is evidenced by the corre- 
spondence I printed (pp. 219-20) between 
him and Thomas Shepperd, of Bridgnorth, 
I gave some particulars. Priest also acted 
for the Doctor’s uncle, Samuel Ford, and 
was familiar with the affairs of the notorious 
“Parson ’’ Ford. His close relations with 
the Doctor’s kinsfolk invest his figure with 
some interest, and I am much obliged to 
Mr. W. B. Bickley, of Birmingham, who 
possesses an extensive knowledge of local 
genealogy, for the following short sketch of 
his career :— 

“William Priest of Birmingham, attorney-at-law, 
was the only son of William Priest, a member of 
the Priest family of Fillongley, co. Warwick, and 
Susannah his wife, daughter of Charles Shuttle- 
worth of Blaburs Hall, near Maxstoke, co. War- 
wick, who were married in 1696 (licence issued for 
marriage at Fillongley or‘ Whitacre Inferior’). 
This William Priest died 20 April, 1697, so it is a 
question whether he ever saw his son, who was 

mm in that year. The widow returned to her 
paternal home and resided with her widowed 
mother. From here the boy was sent to Coleshill 
to school, and later, in 1707, to the school of a Mr. 
Packwood, of Burton-on-Trent ; in 1712 he was at 
Coventry School. In 1713 William Priest entered 
the ottice of a Mr. Hare, an attorney in Birming- 
ham; he resided at the house of his mother’s sister, 
Margery, wife of one John Sherrard, a cutler in 
Moor Street.* As early as 1718 Mr. Priest was 


* After John Sherrard’s death his widow married 
Tobias Bellaers. Her sister Mrs. Priest, in her 
will in_1742 (see my k, p. 219), mentions her 
sister, Mrs. Margery Bellaers, and her. brother-in- 
law, Tobias Bellaers of Birmingham, ironmonger. 


But it is quite possible that | d 


addressed as an ‘attorney-at-law’; and in or about 
November, 1719, he married. The old paperst do 
not disclose the lady’s name; but there is some 
reason for supposing she was the sister of Mrs. 
Scott, wife of 5 nnn | Scott of Birmingham, linen- 

raper. Mr. Priest became tenant of a house in 
Park Street, Birmingham, where he carried on his. 
business till late in life. On 28 Aug., 1720, a son, 
William Shuttleworth Priest, was born. In or 
about March, 1721/2, Mr. Priest lost his wife, upon 
which his good mother kindly came and kept house 
for him, and took charge of his only child. This 
lady died 29 May, 1742, aged 66, and was buried at 
Fillongley. William Priest died 19 Feb., 1771, aged 
74, and was also buried at Fillongley. The son, 
William Shuttleworth Preest (as he called himself),. 
practised as an attorney at Coventry for a time; he: 
married Mary Byker, and had three children bap- 
tized at Trinity Church there, but as far as can a 
gathered from the wording of his will, none of them 
survived him. He died 18 Aug., 1797, aged 77, and 
was buried at Fillongley.” 

Mr. Bickley tells me that among Priest’s. 

papers are a great many private letters 
addressed to Mrs. Priest, sen., and to her 
mother, Mrs. Shuttleworth, at dates be- 
fore William had started his legal career. 
‘* Among other crops grown at Blaburs. 
Hall,” says Mr. Bickley, 
““was one of roses! these were gathered before 
being full blown, dried, and sent to London for 
making perfume. Mrs. Priest’s sisters and others 
were invited to assist with this delightful crop.” 

Joseph Scott it was to whom ‘ Parson ”” 
Ford mortgaged his estate at Moseley in 
1722 for 300/., and whose receipt, dated 
1724, for that amount with interest, received 
from the ‘‘ Parson’ “‘ by the hands of my 
brother-in-law William Priest,” I printed 
in my book (p. 162). He was the fourth 
son of William Scott, of Great Barr, by Mary 
his wife, daughter of Richard Scott ; accord- 
ing to the pedigree in Shaw’s ‘ Stafford- 
shire’ (vol. ii. p. 107*) he was baptized 
1l Feb., 1686, and died without issue as 
late as 1781. His brother, John Scott, was. 
father of William Scott, whose son Joseph 
was created a baronet in 1806. This Joseph 
Scott, in the settlement on his marriage 
in 1777, is described, Mr. Bickley tells me, 
as “nephew” of Joseph Scott the elder, 
of Birmingham, linendraper, who is “‘ very 
kindly settling a great estate upon him.” 

With regard to Thomas Shepperd’s wife 
Eleanor, who seemed even less anxious than 
her husband to remain Andrew Johnson’s. 


Mrs. Priest leaves a rin 
suggested was William Higgs, first rector of St. 
Philip’s, Birmingham; but Mr. Bickley tells me 
that in 1750 William Priest transacted some busi- 
ness for one Joseph Higgs, of Birmingham, surgeon. 


+ Mr. Bickley possesses a large and interesting 
collection of William Priest’s papers. : 


to “Dr. Higgs,” who I 
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creditor, Mr. Bickley has discovered that 
before her marriage to Shepperd she wrote 
as a relative to William Priest, under the 
name of Chambers. Priest addressed hus- 
band and wife each as ‘‘couzen”’ in the 


correspondence I printed. 
ALEYN LYELL READE. 


Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 
(T'o be continued.) 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 
(See 10 8. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183.) 

Vou. VI., ED. 1766, CONTENTS AND AUTHORS. 
SHENSTONE says (‘ Letters,’ p. 314) that 

the sixth volume was printed before the fifth, 

and that his verses were printed without his 

knowledge, and appeared without his correc- 

tions. 


Pp. 1-15. Hymn to the Naiads. By Dr. Akenside | P' 


(‘D.N.B.’), 1746 
“* Truly classical,’ says Dyce. 

15-24. Ode to Francis, Earl of Huntingdon. 1747. 
‘** Perhaps the most perfect of his efforts in 
lyric poetry,’ says Dyce. 

25-9. Ode to Benjamin [Hoadly], Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 1754. 

29-34. [Six] Inscriptions. 

No. II. is for a statue of Chaucer at Wood- 
stock, and VI. for a column at Runnymede. 

35-6. Ode. 

All the above are by Akenside. Dyce says 
that the second of them was the only piece 
that had previously appeared in print. 

37-41. Ode to the Tiber. Written by William 
Whitehead, Esq. (*‘ D.N.B.’), on entering the Cam- 
pania of Rome at Otricoli. MpccLy. 

41-58. Elegies: I. Written at the convent of 
Haut Villers, Champagne, 1754. 

II. On the mausoleum of Augustus ; addressed to 
( feorge Bussy, Viscount Villiers. Written at Rome, 


‘TH. To George Simon Harcourt, Viscount Newn- 
ham. Written at Rome, 1756. 
Whitehead travelled abroad with these 
two young noblemen. 
IV. To an officer. Written at Rome, 1756. 
V. Toa friend sick. Written at Rome, 1756. 
VI. To another friend. Written at Rome, 1756. 
58-60. The lyric muse to Mr. Mason, on the 
recovery of the Earl of Holdernesse from a dan- 
gerous illness. 
The last seven pieces are also by Whitehead. 
60-90. On the immortality of the soul. Trans- 
lated from the Latin of Isaac Hawkins Browne 
(‘D.N.B.’) by Soame Jenyns, Esq. (‘ D.N.B.’). 


91-7. The arbour, an ode to contentment. By 
Mr. Thomas Cole. 
‘* Of Queens’ College, Cambridge,” 1782 ed. 
97-100. The grotto, an ode to Silence. By the 
same. 
100-24. The picture of human life. Translated 
— the Greek of Cebes the Theban by Mr. T. 
Scott. 


‘** A Dissenting minister at Ipswich. Died at 
Hapton, Norfolk, Nov., 1775” (1782 ed.). 
See a memoir of him in ‘D.N.B.’ This 
translation was published by R. & J. Dodsley 
in 1754 as ‘“‘ The table of Cebes, or the picture 
of human life in English verse, by Thomas 
Scott,’’ when 20 pages of notes were added. 

125. The dropsical man. = Mr. W. Taylor. 

126-9. Paradise regained. By H. T. 

H. T. is the Rev. Henry Taylor, fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, rector of Craw- 
ley, and vicar of Portsmouth, who died 1785 
(‘ D.N.B.’). He was at Newcome’s school, 
Hackney, with John Hoadly, and was 
patronized by the bishop. The poem ‘ Para- 
dise Regained’ is printed with more of his 
oems in Peter A. Taylor’s ‘Some Account 
of the Taylor Family.’ Mr. W. Taylor was 
William Taylor of South Weald, the father 
of the Rev. Henry Taylor. Full particulars 
of him and his poetry will be found in Mr. 
P. A. Taylor’s book. He was born 7 Dec., 
1673; and died at Portsmouth, 7 Sept., 
1750. 

129-35. To the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Walpole. By 
the Hon. Mr. D— [Dodington, ‘ D.N.B.’]. 

_ 135-7. To a lady on a landscape of her drawing. 
By Mr. Parrat. 

137-8. Ode to Cupid on Valentine’s day. By the 
same. 

138-42. Tothe worthy, humane, generous, reverend, 
and_noble Mr. F. C. [Cornwallis], now Lord Bishop 
of Litchfield [afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury]. By Dr. D. [v.e., Sneyd Davies, ‘D.N.B.’]. 
Written in 1743. 

In the opinion of Sir Egerton Brydges, this is 
“a beautiful poem.” The lines in it begin- 
ning 

Sithence no fairy lights, no quick’ning ray, 

were favourites of Hazlitt, who quoted them 
more than once. The poem was known to 
Lamb, who sent the second line (‘‘ Blame as 
thou mayest the Papist’s erring creed ”’) of it 
in a letter to Southey (19 Aug., 1825; 
‘Works,’ ed. Lucas, vii. 692-4). It is sug- 
gested in The Atheneum, 1 April, 1905, 
pp. 392-3, that the poem had been read by 
them in Enfield’s ‘ Speaker.’ 

142-8. To his friend and neighbour, Dr. 'T’. 1744. 
By the same. 

The last two pieces are included in ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Original Poems and Translations, by 
John Whaley, 1745,’ as by a friend. Three 
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names—Taylor, Thirlby, and Thomas—have 
been suggested for Dr. T. Walpole plumps 
for Dr. Thomas Taylor, and it is so given in 
the 1782 edition of Dodsley. George Hard- 
inge in his memoir of Sneyd Davies (where 
this and other poems by Davies are reprinted) 
says that Dr. T. was Dr. Timothy Thomas 
of Presteigne (pp. 149-50). 

148-54. Vacation. By ——, Esq. = Hall]. 

155-6. To a lady very handsome, but too fond of 
dress. By the same. 

157-8. Anacreon, Ode III. Translated by the 
same. 

158-9. Imitation of Horace, Bk. III. ode 2. Ad- 
dressed = Titley (‘ D.N.B.’) to Dr. Bentley. 

160-61. Reply thereto. By Bentley (‘ D.N.B.’). 
Dr. Bentley’s verses (“‘the only English 
verses which he is known to bave written,” 
says Dr. Johnson in his life of Cowley) are 
inserted in MS. in Hearne’s diaries under 
date of 30 Jan., 1721-2, about which date 
they were written (Hearne, ‘ Collections,’ 
Oxford Hist. Soc., vii., 1906, pp. 322-3). 
Both sets are printed in ‘ The Grove ’ (1721), 
pp. 247-9; Gent. Mag., 1740, p. 616; 
Monk’s ‘ Life of Bentley,’ ii. 174. “‘ Our 
hero” was evidently designed for Bentley 
himself. These lines of Bentley supplied 
Boswell with an interesting passage :— 

“Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. 
Bentley’s verses in ‘Collection,’ which 


he recited with his usual energy. Dr. Adam Smith, |: 


who was present, observed in_his decisive pro- 
fessional manner, ‘ Very well—Very well.’ John- 
son however added, ‘ Yes, they are very well, sir, 
but you may observe in what manner they are well. 
They are the forcible verses of a man of strong mind 
but not accustomed to write verse; for there is some 
uncouthness in the expression.’”—Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ ed. G. B. Hill, iv. 23-4. 

Johnson printed one of the stanzas, com- 
paring it with the lines of Cowley which 
Bentley had copied, “though with the in- 
feriority of an imitator,”’ in his life of Cowley. 
161-2. Inscription on a grotto of shells at Crux- 
Easton [Hampshire, seat of Edward Lisle], the 
work of nine young ladies [his daughters, and the 
sisters of the Rey. Dr. Thomas Lisle]. By Mr. 
Pope (‘ D.N.B.’). 

This poem, and four lines which Pope wrote 
extempore ‘‘on seeing the ladies at Crux- 
Easton walk in the woods by the grotto,” 
are published in Courthope’s ed. of Pope, 
iv. 457-8. 

162. Verses occasioned by seeing a grotto built by 
nine sisters. Signed N. i. [N. Herbert, says the 
1782 ed.]. 

162-3, An excuse for inconstancy. 1737. By the 


Rev. Dr. Thomas Lisle. 


In note, p. 163, read “‘ Herbert.” 


164-5. To Venus, a rant. 1732. Set to music by 
Dr. Hayes. 


166. The power of music, a song imitated from 
the Spanish [of Juan de Tassis, Conde de Villa- 
mediana]. Set to music by Dr. Hayes. 

These were favourite lines of Benjamin 
Franklin. See The Atheneum, 24 Feb. and 
3 March, 1883. 

167-72. Letter from Smyrna to his sisters at 
Crux-Easton. 1733. 

172-4. Part of a letter to my sisters at Crux- 
Easton, wrote from Cairo in Egypt. August, 1734. 

174-7. Letter from Marseilles to my_ sisters at 
Crux-Easton, May, 1735. Scene, the study at Crux- 
Easton: Molly and Fanny are sitting at work ; 
enter to them Harriot in a passion. : 

178-210. History of Porsenna, King of Russia. 
The last six pieces are also by Dr. Lisle. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


(To be continued.) 


“Dust BUILDS ON DUsT”: KIPLING’s 
‘ Recesstonau.’—In the last stanza of Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Recessional,’ which first appeared in 
The Times of 17 July, 1897, and was repub- 
lished in ‘ The Five Nations,’ 1903, are the 
following lines :— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust 
And guarding, calls on Thee to guard. 

In ‘Antiente Epitaphes,’ collected by 
Thomas F. Ravenshaw, 1878, p. 158, is the 
following :— 

1751. James Ramsay, Portioner of Melrose. 

The earth goeth on the earthe 
Glisteringe like gold 
The earthe goeth to the earthe 
Sooner than it wold 
The earth builds on the earthe 
Castles and Towers 
The earthe says to the earthe 
All shall be ours. 
Melrose, N.B. 


This epitaph. with modern spelling 
(** wold” excepted) and stops, appears in 
‘The Scotch Haggis; consisting of Anec- 
dotes,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1822, p. 262. It is 
there said to be “on a Stone in Melrose 
Church-yard belonging to a family of the 
name of Ramsay.”’ 

On p. 192 is a letter headed ‘ Curious 
Enumeration of Scotch Songs. To Sandy 
o’er the Lee.” It is signed Willie Winkie. 
It begins :-— 

“ After getting some Cauld hail in Aberdeen, with 
John Roy Stewart, I accompanied him to T'he house 
below the hill, where Green grows the rashes.” 

One of the most delightful of Kipling’s 
stories is ‘Wee Willie Winkie,’ published 
first in 1888. But for the name, there is 
no connexion between it and the letter in 


‘ The Scotch Haggis.’ 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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De Morcan’s ARITHMETICAL Booxs.— 
This small list is a continuation of the addi- 
tions printed at 7 S. iv. 513. Those marked * 
had not been seen by Prof. De Morgan :— 


Leybourn, William.—Arithmetick Vulgar, De- 
cimal, Instrumental, Algebraical. Ed. 3, 1668. De 


Morgan had not met with any earlier than the 4th, 
167. 


78. 
John.—Tabular Arithmetick. 12mo, 
701. 
*Fisher, George. — Arithmetick in the Plainest 
Methods. 12mo, Lond., 1719. 
*Royer, Gideon.—Arithmetick. 8vo, 1721. 
Webster, W.—Arithmetick in Epitome. 
earlier ed. S8vo, 1722. 
*Jordaine, J. —Duodecimal Arithmetick. Svo, 


An 


‘s Halliday, John.—New London Method of Arith- 
metick. Svo, 1749. 

*Fisher, Thomas.—Arithmetick Ed. 8, Lond., 
1750. 


de 
*Champion, J.—Tutor’s Assistant in Teaching 
Arithmetic. Sm. 4to, about 1750. : . 
Dilworth, Thomas. — Schoolmaster’s Assistant. 


An ed. 1787. 
W. C. B. 


BrovuGHaM ON GrpBon.—I do not know 
whether Brougham’s ‘Lives of Men of 
Letters and Science who flourished in the 
Time of George III.’ are much read now ; 
but I think they deserve to be, and the 
account of Gibbon is particularly worthy 
of notice. Gibbon’s great learning cannot 
inspire enthusiasm for his character, though 
he had his strong points. His work is, as 
Brougham well puts it, “tinged with pre- 
judices quite unworthy of a philosopher, 
and altogether alien to the character of 
historian.”’ Of course this alludes 
especially to his expressions about the early 
Christians and their persecutors. There 
are some slips in Brougham’s life of Gibbon 
which it may be worth while to point out. 

In speaking of the changes in the uni- 
versities at different times (vol. ii. p. 284) 
he mentions “ the Cambridge of the Aireys, 
the Herschells....&c¢.”” This misspelling of 
the names of Airy and Herschel may be 
the fault of the printers, who, by the way, 
often have to bear the blame of a good deal 
for which they are not really responsible. 
But another mistake in the same life is so 
odd that it must be the author’s fault, or, 
at any rate, that of his handwriting. At 
p. 286 he speaks of Gibbon’s “‘ boyish essay 
on the Age of Socrates....which he after- 
wards committed to the flames.” The 


brochure alluded to was really on the age 
of Sesostris ; it was probably only a chrono- 
logical inquiry, and would be wholly without 
interest now, as, indeed, would be anything 
respecting ancient Egyptian history that 


was written before the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphies. 

Although I have no wish to criticize 
Brougham’s life of Johnson (for whom he 
seems to have had a great dislike) in the 
same volume, there is rather an amusing 
instance of loose writing in it at p. 10, where 
we read :— 

**On his [Johnson’s] return to Lichfield, he found 
his father’s affairs in a state of hopeless insolvency ; 
and before the end of the year (1731) he died.” 
According to the laws of language, that 
death ought to be Johnson’s own; but of 
course that of his father is meant. 

There are two very odd mistakes also in 
Brougham’s account of Robertson in vol. i. 
of the same work. At p. 290 he makes 
Columbus’s brother appear before Henry 
VIII. of England, instead of Henry VII. ; 
and at p. 296 he twice spells Washington 
Irving’s name as Irvine. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


RacHe.”’—The foundation deed (dated 
2 Oct., 1617) of the ‘* Maison de Dieu for six 
poor persons....in the parish of Aylesford ”’ 
is printed in J. Thorpe’s ‘ Registrum Rof- 
fense ’ (1769), pp. 157-60. The founder, 
“Sir William Sedley, grauntethe, assigneth, and 
appoyntethe by these presents, to the said warden 
and poore of the said hospitall, and to theire suc- 
cessors, that they forever hereafter shall and may 
have and enjoye a common seale to serve for the 
affaires and business of the same hospitall, ingraved 
with a goates heade rache and circumscribed with 
these words, SIGILLUM HOSPITAL. SANCTE TRINITATIS 
IN AYLESFORD, IN COM. KANC.” 

The goat’s head “ rache”’ was obviously 
what a modern herald would call ‘“‘ erased ”’ ; 
and I venture to suggest that the heraldic 
use of “erased” is, in fact, an entirely 
separate word, being a variant of the past 
participle of arace, arache. 


PAGINATION.—Attention has been called 
recently in a local journal to the vagaries of 
printers and publishers in this matter, 
wherein those worthies, not content with 
inserting the numbers at the bottom of the 
page, have introduced them into the context, 
to its disfigurement and the annoyance of 
the reader. The former method is objection- 
able enough, but the latter is simply mon- 
strous. I regret that I have mislaid the 
hideous illustration, but it ran somewhat 
after this fashion: ‘‘ The entire country-side 
was laid bare by the devastating 246 hurri- 
cane,” &e. 

I hope it is not too late to protest against 
this unsightly and irritating system of 
pagination. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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LANCASHIRE IN 1574 THE ‘“‘SINCKE OF 
Porrery.”—In the ‘Acts of the Privy 
Council ’ recently published occurs the above 
description of Lancashire. It is worthy of 
a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ for two reasons: because 
it confirms what has many times been stated, 
that Popery was prevalent in this county at 
that time, and for the singular use of the 
term ‘‘sincke of Popery.’”’ In Lancashire 
to-day the sink is always understood to be 
the drain pipe of the scullery slopstone, down 
which is poured all the liquid refuse of the 
kitchen ; and doubtless the writer of the 
letter to Lord Derby applied the word in a 
similar social sense. The letter states that 
Lord Derby’s 
‘respite to make more full certificate is very well 
liked, in respect that the same tendeth to roote out 
the bottome of such abuses in that cuntrey [Lan- 
cashire], being the very sincke of Poperie, where 
more unlawfull actes have been comitted and more 
unlawfull persons holden secret then in any other 
parte of the realme. The Lordes expresse gladnes 
that his Lordship doth finde it, therby assuring the 
best and spediest meanes of redresse and amend- 
ment no lesse to his Lordship’s credit then to the 
good quiet of the cuntrey.” 


HeEenrRyY FISHWICK. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WREN AND THE Moon.—Sir Christopher 


Charles IT. in 1661 :— 

“The globe was in solid work, accurately repre- 
senting the moon’s tigure from the best tubes...... 
Foth the globe itself, and the letter signifying the 
King’s pleasure for making it, are now [1740 ?] in the 
possession of his son, Christopher Wren, Esquire.” 
—Ward’s 
College,’ 1740, foot-note to p. 100. 

If this globe could be examined now, 
it might give valuable astronomical infor- 
mation. Can any of your readers give 
help in tracing it ? H. H. Turner, 

Savilian Professor of Astronomy. 

University Observatory, Oxford. 


‘DraRY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TIMES OF 
Georer IV..—I am at present engaged in 
the preparation of a new edition of this 
‘Diary’ The work, originally published 
in 1838by Henry Colburn, was undoubtedly 
foundec on the MS. diary of Lady Charlotte 
Bury (rée Campbell), but was issued anony,- 
mously, and, owing to this mystification 
many ¢ the names are left blank in the 


‘Lives of the Professors of Gresham | 


original text. I shall be grateful if any one 

can tell me if a copy of the book exists in 

which all the names have been filled in by a 

contemporary. A. Francis STEUART. 
79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


ANDERSON Famity.—I am _ collecting 


/material for a comprehensive ‘ History of 


the Anderson Families of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland,’ and I shall highly appreciate 
copies of pedigrees and other documents 
that any of your readers may be disposed 
to send me direct. 
James §. ANDERSON, Bt. 
112, Empress Avenue, Ilford, Essex. 


St. GrorGe’s, HANOVER SquaRE: SHOT- 
Marks.—The rector and churchwardens of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, have noticed 
upon the lower half of the doors and posts 
under the portico, now stripped of paint, 
a number of spots caused by filling-in 
circular depressions with white material. 
It has been suggested that these and small 
holes at the same level in the Portland 
stone of the portico and pillars are not the 
result of corrosive or parasitic processes, 
but shot-marks, e.g., canister shot-marks. 
Can any reader give information as to such 
an occurrence as a riot and the firing of 


canister in George Street, or suggest some 


other explanation of the marks? The 
church was finished in 1724. 
WALTER G. SPENCER, 


One of the Churchwardens. 


CATHERINE HAMPDEN HOoPpPNER, accord- 


Wren made a globe of the moon for King | ing to a statement at 4 8. xi. 505, “‘ lies in a 


village churchyard near Bath.” Can any 
of your readers favour me with the name 
of the village and the date of his death ? 
W. Roserts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8. W. 


Mary Farrax.—I wish to communicate 
with Mary Farrah, authoress, respecting a 
short poem entitled ‘ A Song of Springtime,’ 
written by her, and published in Good Words 


‘in April, 1905. I have written to both the 


| past and present proprietors of the above- 


named periodical, and also to the Society 
of Authors; but they are all unable to trace 
her address. Can some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to obtain it ? 
(Mrs.) OLIvE GOSLING. 
Farm School, Redhill, Surrey. 


Gerorce IIT. anp Lapy Saran LENNOX.— 
The communication of your correspondent 
H., under the head of ‘Hannah Lightfoot,’ 
ante, p. 323, contains a piece of information 
which, lest it be forgotten, should be repeated 
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in another form. It is satisfactory to know 
that a letter exists in which King George 
ives his reasons for jilting Lady Sarah 
ennox, and this document will throw a 
new light upon a much-debated question. 
Is it not possible for H. to publish extracts 
from the letter, or at all events to give the 
date on which it was written ? 
Horace BLeackK Ley. 


AUTHORS OF QvoTATIONS WAaANTED.— 
I believe the following lines are by a well- 
known living writer, who has published 
only one small volume of poems, now out 
of print :— 

The orthodox said that it came from the air, 

And the heretics said from the platter. 
Who was he ? 


I wish also to learn the authors of the 
following :— 
“Tam Lycidas,” said he, 
“*Fam’d in funeral minstrelsy.” 
2. Have you not heard love is more fierce than 
hate ? 
3 From youth to age, whate’er the game, 
The unvarying practice is the same— 
The devil take the hindmost, O! 


The following are before 1709 :— 
. There all those joys insatiably to prove 
With which rich Beauty feeds the glutton Love. 
. Oh, mortal man, thou that art born in sin. 
Where does Rochester write ? 
3. And while the priest did eat, the people stared 


(starved). 


Horace in LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE. 
—I should feel obliged to any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ who could tell me where to find 
the good translation of Horace’s second 
Epode in alternate Latin and English 
riming lines. It begins thus :— 

Happy the man from busy hum 
t prisca gens mortalium, 
Who whistles his oxen o’er the lea 
Solutus omni fcenore. 
H. N. ELLacomse. 
Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


CornisH CHOUGH AND WITCHES. — A 
passage in ‘Guernsey Folk-lore,’ from MSS. 
by the late Sir Edgar MacCulloch, edited 
by Edith F. Carey, 1903, says that the 
favourite forms for witches to appear in 
are those of cats, hares, and ‘‘ cahouettes ”’ 
or red-legged choughs. It is added that 
the chough’s predilection for wild and un- 
frequented cliffs and headlands—the very 
places where witches hold their meetings— 
may have gained it a bad reputation; and 


to 


a note containing a quotation from Métivier’s 
‘ Dictionnaire Franco-Normand ’ shows that. 
the bird played a part in Neo-Latin mytho- 


ogy. 
What folk-beliefs are connected with it 
in Great Britain and Ireland? L. C. 8. 


p’ANGouLfME.—Can any of 
your readers tell me whether any life of 
the daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette has been published, or any 
memoirs of or by her ? I have seen allusions 
to her in a variety of books, but her life 
was so interesting that I thought it might 
have been written. H. A. B. 


J Imbert de Saint-Amand has devoted two 
volumes to her: ‘La Jeunesse de la Duchesse 
d’Angouléme’ and ‘La Duchesse d’Angouléme et 
les deux Restaurations.’ Both were published in 
English translations in 1892. An older work is: 
Mrs. Romer’s ‘Filia Dolorosa,’ memoirs of the 
Duchess, published in 1852; and reference is con- 
stantly made to her in new books relating to Marie 
Antoinette’s imprisonment. ] 


LoNDON QUERIES OF THE Earty EIGH- 
TEENTH CEeNTURY.—The following queries 
relate mostly to the year 1710 :— 

1. Who was Richard Farloe, a London 
doctor ? 

2. Who was a Dr. Laugham in London ? 

3. Where was Morris’s Coffee-House ? 

4. Where was ‘“ The Pestle and Mortar” 
Inn ? 

5. Who was the famous Dr. John Young, 
alias Margery, a woman who practised 
physic in man’s clothes? She was nick- 
named the Squeaking Doctor. K. K. 


SEAWEED NEEDING Ratn.—In Sir Edger 
MacCulloch’s ‘Guernsey Folk-lore’ we are 
informed that 
“it has been remarked that dry seasons are ui- 
favourable to the growth of seaweed, and that rain 
is almost as essential to its development as it is to 
that of the grass of the field—a singular fact whe» 
we remember that the marine plant has always @ 
supply of moisture.”—P. 78. 


Can this be true, or is it folk-lore only ? 
ASTARTE, 


LopowicKE JacKkson.—Can any English 
or Irish correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me 
genealogical particulars of the family of 
Lodowicke Jackson? His daughter Eliza- 
beth was baptized in St. Mary’s Caurch, 
Youghal, co. Cork, on 8 June, 1666, and 
interred there in 1667. Could he have been 
a son of Sir Anthony Jackson, wlo was 
interred in the Temple Church, Lonlon, in 
1666 ? Wo. Jackson Prorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 
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Ormssy Famity.—Arthur Ormsby (I.), 
son and heir of William Ormsby and Mar- 
garet his wife, and nephew of Arthur 
Ormsby (II.), made his will 2 Aug., 1467. 
The will was proved 15 Nov., 1468. He 
left the manor of Nun-Ormsby to his wife 
Edith for life, with remainder to his brother 
John for life, with other remainders over, 
including his nephew Arthur Ormsby (III.), 
son of John. An Inquisition was taken 
(20 Nov., 1480) on the death of Edith. 
John Ormsby made his will 6 June, 1506, 
which was proved 10 June, 1507. He had a 
son Arthur Ormsby (III.), who predeceased 
him (Foule v. Ormsby, Early Chancery 
Proceedings, b. 135, No. 35), and a grandson 
Arthur Ormsby (IV.), a minor in 1506, who 
died (Inq. p.m.) 20 April, 29 Henry VIII. 
(1537). 

On 20 May, 13 Henry VII. (1498), an 
Inquisition taken at Spital-upon-Street, 
co. Lincoln, found that Arthur Ormsby (V.), 
senior, died seized of the manor of Nun- 
Ormsby on 1 May, 10 Edw. IV. (1470), 
and that on his death Nun-Ormsby descended 
to his son and heir Arthur Ormsby (VI.), 
aged sixty years and over at the taking of 
the Inquisition. 

How can the findings of this Inquisition 
be reconciled with the dates from the wills ? 
The copies of the Herald’s Visitation in the 
British Museum make Arthur (III.) the son 
of Arthur (I.). 


GERMAN ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY 
OF PHRASE AND FaBLeE.—1l. What is the 
most complete and up-to-date German 
encyclopedia ? 

2. What is the best German Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable? It there nothing 
better than Buchmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte Worte ’ ? 

Kom Omso. 
{1. ‘Meyer’s Konversations-Lexicon,’ with Sup- 
lement, 1899 - 1900, fifth edition, Leipsic and 
ienna, Bibliographisches Institut, we have found 
most useful.] 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY INVENTORIES.— 
Can any one furnish information as to the 
whereabouts of the inventories of the 
possessions of the City churches prior to 
the Great Fire which were drawn up in 
1667-8 for the information of Commis- 
sioners ? These inventories were ordered 
to be taken in accordance with instructions 
contained in a letter from the Privy Council 
to the Lord Mayor, dated 19 Oct., 1666, 
and were undoubtedly made out and sent in, 
the wardens’ accounts of at least one parish 
containing several references to their com- 
pilation. Evidently they were required 


to be exhaustive, for the first one made 
by the parish was rejected, and another, 
“more fuller,” ordered to be drawn up; 
and yet a third had to be furnished before 
the Commissioners were satisfied, appa- 
rently. 

The documents would doubtless yield 
some valuable information, especially as 
regards parishes of which the early records 
are imperfect, and do not contain any 
transcript of the return. The question is, 
Where are they? Nothing seems to be 
known of them at the Record Office, the 
Guildhall (where the Commission appears 
to have sat), or the Bishop’s Registry ; 
and they are certainly not in the Museum. 
Compiled since the Fire, however, they 
certainly ought still to be in existence. 
I hope that this inquiry will not pass alto- 
gether unanswered (like several of my 
former queries), the matter being, I venture 
to consider, of some little general interest 
and importance. Wit~t1amM McMurray. 


Ministers’ LEvEES.— When did _ the 
fashion go out of levees being held, formally 
or informally, by Ministers or great noble- 
men? Probably it was about the end of 
the eighteenth century, but is the particular 
time known ? W. 


EsTaTES HELD BY PECULIAR TENURES.— 
The Daily Despatch of 16 September states 
that two manors in Kent were granted by 
Edward I, for the service of holding the 
king’s head in the event of his being seasick. 
Can any reader inform me as to the names 
of these manors or their present possessors ? 

GANDY. 


Inland Revenue, Aberayron. 


CaLLARD: DoxBeaRe.—A Daniel Callard 
(or Collard) was living in 1730, and was of 
Devon. Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
give me any notes respecting him ? 

What might be the coat armour (if any) 
of the ancient family of Dolbeare of Dol- 
beare in Ashburton, Devon? The family 
can be traced back to circa 1180. Of this 
family was “ Sir’’ Walter Dolbeare, Canon 
of Lichfield 1391, rector of South Hill, 
Cornwall, and chaplain to the chantry of 
Sticklepath, Devon. His brother Sir Ralph 
Dolbeare was Apparitor for the Diocese 
of Exeter in 1396. John Dolbeare held 
portion of Dolbeare in 1793, and bequeathed 
it to his daughter Susanna Parham (wife of 
Benjamin Parham, a county-court judge). 
Subsequently it belonged to the Rev. 
John Dolbeare Parham. 

The Dolbeares have not died out in the 
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male line. One family resides in the 
neighbourhood of its ancient home, and the 
name is represented in the United States. 
Would Dolbeare be a form of De la Bere ? 
W. G. RicHaRDs. 
59, Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth. 


“Canon”? OF WINE AT MEss.—Some 
forty-five years ago, and earlier, the mess 
rules in force at the head-quarters of the 
R.A. and R.E., at Woclwich and Chatham 
respectively, contained provisions for the 
charges for wine drunk after mess, according 
as the wine was of the “‘ first canon,” or of 
a second or subsequent one. An officer 
wishing to restrict himself to a glass or two 
left at the end of the first canon, and his 
name did not appear in the butler’s list of 
the second, &c.. It did not, I think, mean 
a “round ”’ of the bottles simply. Writing 
from memory, after the lapse of many years, 
I am not positive as to the number of n’s in 
the word; but, in any case, I do not find 
an apposite example in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

ARUNDEL CASTLE LEGEND.—Thanks to 
the publishers of ‘‘ Everyman’s Library,” 
which is a boon to those whose purses are 
not well filled, I have just been enabled to 
read that splendid piece of old English prose 
entitled ‘The Boke named the Gouernour,’ 
by Sir Thomas Elyot. On p. 79 this passage 
occurs :— 

‘*Other remembrance there is of diuers horsis by 
whose monstruous power men dyd exploite incredible 
affaires: but by cause the reporte of them con- 
tayneth thinges impossible, and is nat writen by 
any approued autour: I will nat in this place 
reherce them: sauyng that it is yet supposed that 
the castell of Arundell in Sussex was made by one 
Beauuize, erle of South hamton, for a monument of 
his horse called Arundell, whiche in ferre coun- 
trayes had saued his maister from many periles.” 

Is it known what old romance or chronicle 
the knight had in his mind? I should be 
glad to have an exact reference. 

Joun T. Curry. 

LEE alias Tyson.—Matthew Lee, of 
Chapel en le Frith, co. Derby, yeoman, 
in his will dated July, and proved in October 
1769, at Lichfield, mentioned his wife Mary, 
and children James, Thomas, Reginald ; 
Catherine, wife of Thos. Wood ; Ann, wife of 
Wm. Ward; Sarah, wife of Thos. Hall; 
a friend and executor, Thos. Downs of 
Horridge ; witnesses Thos. Lomas, Joseph 
and Edw. Bennett; house and lands at 
Eccles, also at Whitchough, the latter on 
lease from Samuel Kirle of Whitchough. 
The baptisms of children in Chapel en le 
.. Frith cover the period 1716-30, and, with 


the exception of the first two, the father is 
described as Matthew Lee alias Tyson, of 
Eccles. There is no mention of Tyson in 
the will. All the neighbouring parishes 
and Eccles have been well searched, but 
nothing to indicate parents of Matthew 
Lee alias Tyson has been found. Wills of 
Lichfield, York, Chester, and P.C.C. have 
been examined. Perhaps a_ reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ may have some knowledge of the 
family. C 


MEDLEVAL CHURCHYARDS.—What was 
the medieval practice with regard to the 
disposal of the dead and the erection of 
memorial stones? These appear very 
seldom of an earlier date than the seven- 
teenth century. Were they not erected 
before then? Also, what has become of 
the remains (the bones) of the thousands 
who must have been buried in the church- 
yards of every parish? Do the natural 
processes of decay account for their dis- 
appearance ? or were the bones from time 
to time removed by burning or otherwise 
to make room for succeeding generations ? 

ELIZABETH CROSS. 

Ivy Cote, Egham. 


“ MovucuaraBy.’’—This word is explained 
in ‘The Century Dictionary’ as having two 
senses : (1) ‘¢ a balcony enclosed with lattice- 
work in a customary Oriental fashion ” ; 
(2) **a balcony with parapet and machico- 
lations, often embattled, projecting from the 
face of a wall over a gate, to contribute to 
the defense of the entrance.” The second 
sense is illustrated by a woodcut of a 
so-called ‘‘moucharaby” at Carisbrooke 
Castle; the definition is apparently taken, 
with some verbal alteration, from ‘ The 
Imperial Dictionary ’ (1882). In the earlier 
dictionary only the second of these senses 
is given, and the illustration is taken from 
the Hotel de Sens, Paris. Now there is no 
difficulty about the word in its application 
to the latticed balcony of North African 
houses; it is plainly a French rendering 
of a loose pronunciation of the Arabic 
mashrabiyya" (Dozy). But the other alleged 
sense is puzzling. I can only suppose it to 
be due to the caprice of some French writer 
on architecture, whose work was presumably 
translated before 1882. Can any reader 
point out the source? It may be remarked 


that neither of the dictionaries referred to, 
nor Funk’s ‘Standard Dictionary,’ which 
follows them, recognizes the Arabic ety- 
mology ; they all treat the word simply as 
French.” 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Henry BRADLEY. 
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Replies. 


GAMESTER’S SUPERSTITION : 
LIZARD WITH TWO TAILS. 


(10 S. viii. 328.) 


Lizarps and snakes are scarcely common 
enough in England for there to be many 
popular superstitions about them, beyond 
snakes sucking cows dry, and such like. 
The superstitions have almost all arisen in 
warmer climates, where these reptiles are 
common. Snakes with double heads die 
very young; specimens are to be found 
in Indian museums, where such abortions 
as double-headed goats, calves, &c., form 
the centre of interest to the native visitors. 
Lizards with bifurcated tails, probably repro- 
duced abnormally after an accident, are 
not uncommon. The Italian superstition 
is found in Provence, and here “ Li lagre- 
muso qu’an la co besso passon pér masco ”’ 
(*‘ The lizards that have the tail twin pass 
for witches’). I quote the saying because 
the resemblance between Jlagremuso, the 
lizard (properly the wall-lizard), and lagre- 
mouso, tearful, gives the probable explana- 
tion of “crocodile’s tears.”” In Spanish— 
which I venture, in all humility, to call a 
branch of Provencal, the central language 
of the Romance family, as Dutch is the 
central language of the Teutonic family 
(pity that philologists generally have so 
little practical acquaintance with either)— 
we find the same coincidence of lagarto, 
whence aligador, the American crocodile, 
and lagrimoso. But Provence is not only 
the centre of the Romance tongues, but also 
the centre of Romance folk-lore. One reason 
for this may be that in the Camargue, at 
“les Saintes Maries,’ is the Mecca of the 
gipsies, where their queen is elected; and 
gipsies are great disseminators of ‘“‘ super- 
stitions.” Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Hyéres. 

[The proverb about “ crocodile’s tears” is Latin.] 


One cannot speak as to any virtue which 
a lizard may impart when possessed of two 
tails, but that lizards with two tails are by 
no means uncommon to-day, and that occa- 
sionally examples with three tails are 
met with, appears from some remarks of 
“Buckland Junior” in The People for 
27 October, where they are believed to have 
come by their furcated appendages through 
injury. 

‘*A green lizard hath a great delight to behold a 
man in the face, for he will lovingly fawn upon 


him as a dog with the moving of his tail. And as 
much as in him lies, will defend him from a serpent 
that lies lurking in the neaths [? nests] to hurt 
him.”—Lupton’s ‘ Notable Things,’ bk. vi. § 73. 

In all the British folk-lore of the lizard it 
is, 1 think, the enemy not only of the serpent, 
but also of the scorpion. A writer, who 
signs himself H., in Gent. Mag., 1771, 
p. 251, says, while enumerating other super- 
stitious errors, that ‘‘the lizard is not 
friendly to man in particular, much less does 
it awaken him to the approach of a serpent,” 
thus implying a generally existing belief in 
its efficacy as a counter-charm (Hughes’s 
‘ Barbadoes’; Brook’s ‘ Natural History ’). 

All this, and much more, shows that a 
belief in the amuletic virtues of the lizard 
was general and widespread, so that it is 
readily intelligible why a gamester in the 
credulous Terra d’Otranto should resort 
to its agency as a protection from the 
serpent of deceit. 

J. Hotpen MacMicHakt. 

Deene, Streatham. 


The following passage from ‘ An English- 
woman in the Philippines’ (p. 68), John 
Murray, 1906, seems worth quoting in con- 
nexion with the superstition referred to 
by M. P. :— 

“Sometimes, but very rarely, one of these lizards 
is found with a forked tail, and this the natives 
look upon as the emblem of the most extraordina 
luck, and they do all they can to catch the lizard, 
and try to take off his forked tail, which they dry 
and wear for anting-anting. Any kind of luck or 
lucky emblem is anting-anting.” 

J. R. 


I cannot say whether lizards with two 
tails are ever seen in England or not; but 
if your correspondent will refer to The 
Reliquary for last month he will find a very 
interesting article by Mr. G. Le Blanc Smith 
on ‘Some Dragonesque Forms on and 
beneath Fonts,’ in which salamanders with 
bifurcated tails from the Youlgreave, Norton 
and Haddenham fonts are depicted. I cannot 
say whether the belief in such animals was 
connected with the gamester superstition to 
which your correspondent refers. 

EMERITUS. 


ASSASSINATION THE Mf&TIER OF KiNnGs 
(10 S. viii. 328).—Neither the present King 
of Italy nor his father was so stupid as to 
say that assassination. is the profession, 
trade, or business of kings. What Umberto I. 
said was that it is the perquisite of kings; 
but I am sorry I cannot say when or where, 
or in what precise words, he said it. 

Joun B, WaINnEWRIGHT. 
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Lonpon Remars (10 S. viii. 226, 271, 
337).—Besides the chancel screen from 
Allhallows the Great, mentioned at the last 
reference, the pulpit and sounding-board, 
the sanctuary rails, and the fine brass 
candelabra are also, by the munificence of 
Canon Ingram, at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 
To St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, went the 
organ case, the stone statues of Moses and 
Aaron, formerly part of the All Hallows 
reredos, and the curious figure of Charity 
from the front of the organ gallery; while 
the very beautiful pons Communion table 
is now in the parish church of Allhallows, 
North St. Pancras. 

The iron gates in frontof Devonshire House 
in Piccadilly were removed from the Duke’s 
‘ersed at Chiswick in 1897. They originally 

elonged to Lord Heathfield, and formed 
the entrance to his house at Turnham Green. 
When this property was broken up in 1837, 
the then Duke purchased them. At Chis- 
wick they took the place of a much older 
gate, still standing in another part of the 
grounds, which came from Sir Hans Sloane’s 
house in Chelsea, and bears two inscrip- 
tions : Builded by Inigo Jones, MpcxxI.”’ 
and “Given by Sir Hans Sloane, Baronet, 
to the Earl of Burlington, mpccxxxvu.” 

The large brick alcove now standing with 
its back to the Bayswater Road, opposite 
the fountains in the north-west corner of 
Kensington Gardens, formerly stood in the 
extreme south-west corner, with its back to 
the Kensington Road, and facing the gravel 
walk leading to the south side of the 
Palace. 

When old Cumberland Gate in Hyde Park 
was pulled down in 1822, the great gates 
were purchased by a Mr. Baker, of the 
Clock House Farm at Cricklewood, and he 
fitted them into his barn, where they re- 
mained for seventy years. Three years 
later, when Tyburn turnpike was removed, 
he bought the clock turret which sur- 
mounted the house and placed that also 
on his barn. In addition, he bought the 
veritable gate which spanned the Bayswater 
Road from the south-east corner of Edgware 
Road, and hung it at the entrance to his 
premises as the ordinary farm-yard gate. 
After a time it was found to be incon- 
veniently heavy, so it was removed, and 
placed inside the barn. The old barn was 
pulled down early in 1892, and its site is 
now occupied by the back gardens of 
Nos. 8 to 11, Chaddesden Parade. It would 


be interesting to know whether these 
relics are still in existence. 
ALAN STEWART. 


The statement on p. 338 that Decimus 
Burton’s Arch “stood from 1828 until 1883 
immediately opposite Apsley House ’’ is not 
quite accurate. 

I knew it well, and was on the top of it 
when the statue was being lowered. It 
never was opposite Apsley House, but stood 
in a line with the centre arch of Burton’s 
handsome screen, far to the south-west of 
Apsley House. And a thousand pities it 
is that it was ever moved to its present 
awkward and meaningless position, when it 
could, with little ingenuity, have remained 


where it was an ornament. 
WILLIAM ROYLE. 


The great clock bell of St. Paul’s possesses 
the peculiarity of sounding different notes 
from different positions and distances. The 
architect who superintended its recasting 
must have forgotten to provide a section ; 
consequently it is straight - waisted, which 
accounts for its uncertain sound. All the 
curves in the section of a bell should be 
sections of a cone, and of the same cone. 
Probably the architect had forgotten to read 
his Vitruvius, who shows that an architect 
must not be music-deaf. 

WALTER SCARGILL. 


I do not know if it is matter of any in- 
terest, but a large number of the balus- 
trades of old London Bridge, removed 
by Sir Edward Banks, one of the con- 
tractors, are erected round a fountain in 
his grounds at Bankstown, Sheerness, Isle 
of Sheppey. As a boy, in the early thirties, 


I remember them very well. 
G. C. WARDEN. 


With reference to Mr. PieRPorInt’s inquiry 
about Queen Anne’s statue (ante, p. 338), 
I may say that the statue was obtained 
from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
by Mr. Augustus Hare, who placed it in a 
field just below his garden at Holmhurst, 
in Sussex, where I saw it four years ago. 
It is probably there now unless his heirs 
have removed it. ¥. 


H&RALDIQUE DE FRANCE (10S. 
viii. 368).—Mrs. Hatt may assume it to be 
a private venture, as France could hardly 
maintain a “public institution’ on behalf of 
that which it does not recognize. Provincial 
Librarians and archeologists keep up the 
science of blason. See Bodley, ‘ France,’ 


vol. i. pp. 168, &c., and vol. ii. pp. 353, &e. 
(first edition), or, in index, ‘Titles’ and 
‘ Noblesse.’ D. 
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PALGRAVE’s ‘GOLDEN TREASURY’ (10 S. 
viii. 147, 236, 351).—‘ The Blessed Damozel’ 
was published four times in England in 
Rossetti’s lifetime. It originally appeared 
in the second number of The Germ, 1850. 
It was republished in The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine for November, 1856, and 
again in ‘ Poems,’ 1870, and ‘ Poems,’ 1881. 
The variations between the first two versions 
may be seen—not quite accurately printed— 
in the late William Sharp’s ‘ Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti: a Record and a Study,’ 1882, 
p. 338. The Germ version is identical with 
that in the Oxford University Press edition 
of ‘The Golden Treasury,’ with the excep- 
tion that in the fourth line of the first stanza 
there should be no comma after “ water.” 
The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine version 
differs much from its predecessor. The two 
stanzas quoted by W. B. run thus :— 


I. 
The blessed Damozel lean’d out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 
Her eyes knew more of rest and shade 
Than waters still’d at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


II. 
And still she bow’d above the vast 
Waste sea of worlds that swarm, 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she lean’d on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 

In the ‘Poems’ of 1870 and 1881 these 
stanzas correspond with those printed in 
the ‘Second Series’ of Palgrave’s book, 
except that the words ‘“Jean’d” and 
“still’d” are printed “leaned” and 
‘*‘stilled,” and the latter is the spelling 
followed by Mr. W. M. Rossetti in more 
recent editions of his brother’s ‘* Works.’ 
It is a pity that the three principal versions 
of the poem have not been printed in 
parallel columns for the benefit of students 
of Rossetti. 

In addition to the four English editions 
published in Rossetti’s lifetime, an edition 
was issued in the Tauchnitz series in 1870 
with Rossetti’s sanction, which contained 
an important variation in the seventh 
stanza :— 

Around her lovers, newly met 
*Mid deathless love’s acclaims. 
A private impression of some of the poems, 
including ‘The Blessed Damozel,’ was also 
struck off in 1869. 

I cannot give an authoritative reason for 
the divergences between the two versions 
mentioned by W. B., but I imagine the 
copyright question may have had something 


to do with them. The original version 
printed in The Germ is out of copyright ; 
that in the recent editions of the ‘ Poems’ is 
not. This fact may account for the Oxford 
University Press printing the earlier version, 
and Messrs, Macmillan the later. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


The Oxford University Press appears to 
have followed the first version of ‘The 
Blessed Damozel,’ as printed in The Germ in 
1850. This is reprinted in Foulis’s ‘* Roses 
of Parnassus” series (1903), where the 
stanzas your correspondent quotes read as 
he gives them from the Oxford ‘Golden 
Treasury.’ Mr. Quiller-Couch also, for 
reasons “‘ hard for the non-elect to under- 
stand,” adopts The Germ version in his 
‘Oxford Book of English Poetry.’ In the 
American edition of Rossetti’s poems (Bos- 
ton, 1870)—which follows exactly, I believe, 
the first English edition—the stanzas re- 
ferred to read, as they do also in the edition 
of 1898, as in Macmillan’s ‘ Golden Treasury 
(Second Series ’) ; but other stanzas appear 
in other forms in editions subsequent to 
1870. Stanza VIII. of The Germ version 
(VII. in later ones) has been, perhaps, most 
frequently revised.; In The Germ it runs 
thus 

Heard hardly, some of her new friends, 
Playing at holy games, 
Spake, gentle-mouthed, among themselves, 
Their virginal chaste names ; 
And the souls, mounting up to God, . 
Went by her like thin flames. 
In the 1870 edition of the ‘ Poems,’ |. 2 of 
this appears as “ Amid their loving games” ; 
and in 1. 3 “‘ gentle-mouthed”’ is discarded 
for “evermore.” In the edition of 1898 (the 
next I have) the first four lines of this stanza 
run thus :— 
Around her, lovers, newly met 
>Mid deathless love's acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names ; 
but this (naturally enough) does not seem to 
have satisfied Rossetti, for in Macmillan’s 
‘Golden Treasury’ they have undergone 
further revision, and read :— 
Around her, lovers, newly met 
In joy no sorrow claims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their rapturous new names. 


It is a pity Rossetti did not let the 1870 
version alone. Cc. Cc. B. 


W. B. will find the details he seeks con- 
cerning earlier and later versions in W. M. 
Rossetti’s introduction to an edition of ‘ The 
Blessed Damozel’ published by Duckworth 
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& Co. in 1898, “ the first British reprint of 
the poem as it stood in The Germ.” Two of 
the lines in Stanza I. apparently appeared 
in yet another form (in The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine), as :— 

Her eyes knew more of rest and shade 

Than waters stilled at even. 
And in Stanza IX. two of the lines ran :— 

And still she bowed above the vast 

Waste sea of worlds that swam. 
But all these, and other variants, will be 
found in the introduction above referred to. 
A. R. WALLER. 
Cambridge. 


In the last of the lines quoted from 
Text Il. (p. 352), the bended arm ”’ should 
be “ her bended arm.” W. B. 


“CamMELIAN”’ (10 S. viii. 306).—Sr. 
SwItTHIN seems to have overlooked Webster’s 
dictionary. My edition (dated 1854, and 
published by Nathaniel Cooke) has this 
entry: Ca-mi'‘le-on Min‘er-al, n. [See 
Chameleon.] A compound of pure potash 
and black oxyd of manganese.” 

Under ‘ Chameleon ’ I find no mention of 
the mineral; but, as I read that the animal 
“is distinguished for its sudden and great 
changes in color,” I suppose that Webster 
means to imply by the words ‘‘ see Chame- 
leon ’’ that the mineral was so called because 
of some real or supposed inconstancy of 
colour. 

Since writing the above, I have found a 


chemico-historical account of the name and. 


nature of ‘‘ Mineral Chameleon” (with 
references to important authorities) on 
pp. 915-16 of vol. ii. of Roscoe and Schorlem- 
mer’s ‘ Treatise on Chemistry’ (Macmillan, 
1897). R. JoHNSON WALKER. 
Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


I think this a ghost-word, the result of 
hasty chirography, or of misreading on the 
part of the compositor. In all probability 
the author wrote ‘carnelian,’ but the r 
and n were so run together that they looked 
like m. Any one who will take the trouble 
to write the word can see how the mis- 
reading occurred. JoHN E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


THe RacraL ProBLem oF Europe (10 
viii. 145, 218, 233, 274).—A correspondent 
of L’Intermédiaire, 20 Avril, 1907, observes, 
when writing of Spanish blood in Flanders, 
that it is an error to attribute the paternity of 
the Flemings with dark skin and black hair 
to the Spaniards. There are documents 
which prove the existence of “‘ noirs” in 
Flanders in the Middle Ages. In the life 


| 

-of St. Godliéve (eleventh century) written 
by one of her contemporaries—Drogon, 
monk of the abbey of Saint-André-lez- 
_Bruges—the biographer shows us a Flemish 
_seigneur, Bertulf de Ghistelles, going to 
marry Godeliéve in Boulonnais,and bringing 
‘her home to his manoir. When the mother 
of the chdtelain sees this woman with her 
| black hair and eyes arrive, her Germanic 
soul revolts, and she says harshly to her son : 
Ne pouvais-tu trouver des corneilles dans 
tes terres situ voulais t’en amuser, au lieu 
Waller prendre celle-ci pour femme a 
létranger!”? The dark Flemings are in 
‘reality descendants of the race mélano- 
chroique which preceded the Celtic and 
German invaders in the country. 

The authors of the Border ballads seem 
to have considered the blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired man or maid more attractive than 
a darker type. In many English counties 
there is still the same feeling among the 
poor, though red hair is disliked. Does this 
conception of beauty arise from the fact that 
the latest invaders of Western Europe were, 
till they began to mate with the peoples who 
had come in before them, decidedly blonde 
in type ? G. E. 


See an excellent summary of the evidence 
and theories on this question as far as 
Britain is concerned in Mackinder’s ‘ Britain 
and the British Seas,’ chap. xii., ‘ Ethno- 
graphical Geography.’ ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


Laws oF GRAVITY AND THE ANCIENT 
Greeks (10 §. viii. 210).—There were 
ancient Greeks who knew (or believed) that 
all heavy bodies sought the centre of the 
earth. But Plutarch in one of his sym- 
posiums puts into the mouth of a daring 
speculator an imaginary description of what 

| would happen to a man if he were dropped 
into a hole bored right through the centre 
of the earth and down to the surface at the 
Antipodes. This man is made to show a 
clearer perception of the action of a central 
attractive force than is common even now ; 

the remarks of his comrades are, to a modern 

mind, extremely feeble. I have not a copy 

_of Plutarch at hand ; but I think the passage 

occurs in the ‘ De Placitis Philosophorum.’ 

| W. M. M. 


CRICKETER (108. 
viii. 28, 334).—I find that the surname 
Hogsflesh occurs not infrequently in different 
parts of Sussex. There was a family of 


‘that name living near the Priory ruins in the 
, parish of Southover, near Lewes, a few years 
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back ; another still exists at Malling Street 
Lewes; the name is said to be well known 
in the parish of Warnham ; a grocer in the 
Cliffe, Lewes, bore the name recently ; and 
it is found at Seaford. A clerical corre- 
spondent from Portslade informed me there 
was a butcher of that name in Liphook, 
Hants, in 1885. 

Charles Lamb’s farce ‘Mr. H—,’ pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre 10 Dec., 
1808, with Elliston and Harriet Mellon (after- 
wards Mrs. Coutts) in the principal parts 
turns on the hero being afflicted with what 
Mark Antony Lower calls this “‘ uncom- 
fortable surname.’”? Commenting on the 
failure of the farce, Mr. E. V. Lucas in his 
“Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb’ 
remarks :— 

“Lamb should have chosen a better, by which I 
mean a worse, name than Hogsflesh. As a matter 
of fact a great number of persons had become quite 
accustomed to the asperities of Hogsflesh, not only 
from the famous cricketer of that name, one of the 
pa of the game, but also from the innkeeper of 

Vorthing.” 

In 1796 Worthing had but two inns, both 
on the beach, immediately opposite one 
another, one being known as the “ New” 
Inn, and the other as the “Sea” house. 
One of these inns was kept by a Mr. Hogs- 
flesh, and the other by Mr. Bacon, which 
occasioned the lines :— 

Worthing is a pretty place, 
And if I’m not mistaken, 
If you can’t get any butchers’ meat, 
There ’s Hogsftlesh and Bacon. 
Lower’s ‘ English Surnames,’ p. 144. 
Joun,HEBB. 


I am transcribing the register of a”small 
parish in Sussex, and in the year 1550 I find 
Marie Hodgesflesh was christened. This 
spelling of the name occurs frequently in the 
register, and does not become Hoggesflesh 
until 1598. O.35.4T. 


The Misses Hogsflesh kept a seminary for 
young ladies at Townley House, Chatham 
Street, Ramsgate, where the Duchess of 
Kent resided with our future Queen Victoria 
for a time in 1823. This surname was changed 
to Hoflesh or something very similar, and 
may be identical with that mentioned in 
Mr. JoHN HEBB’s quotation (ante, p. 334). 
Kent, as well as Sussex, would thus seem 
to furnish examples of this curious name. 

Ceci CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


I knew this name some twenty years ago 
at Ipswich, euphemistically pronounced 
Ho’ flesh. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


This surname is found in the eighteenth- 
century registers of the parish of St. John 


Zachary, London. 
Wirtt1am McMurray. 


AND SCHOOLMASTERS DURING 
THE Crvin WAR AND PROTECTORATE (10 8. 
viii. 310).—The late Dr. MarsHatt, of the 
College of Heralds, some years ago asked 
through ‘N. & Q.’ for information as to all 
schools in England and for published books 
on them, with a view to the formation of a 
list, &c., of them. If his MS. on this subject 
is in existence, J. B. W. might obtain some 
particulars from it. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


In addition to the editorial foot-note to 
this query may be added ‘ Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools in England,’ by N. Carlisle, 
2 vols., 8vo, 1818. 

The Charity Commissioners’ Reports, 1819 
onwards, will also yield some information. 

E. A. Fry. 


“Prceavi:” “I wave SinpH” (10 S. 
viii. 345).—I cannot understand how the 
claim to the authorship of the couplet quoted 
by Mr. A. L. MayHew, could have been 
contended for by both Punch and Thomas 
Hood, since Hood died in 1845, while Lord 
Dalhousie did not become Governor-General 
of India till 1847, and did not annex Oude 
till 1855. Perhaps Tom Hood the younger 
may be meant, though I hardly think the 
couplet is in the style of either father or son, 
the latter of whom (born 1835) was very 
young at thetime. Iam, however, glad to 
see that the writer, whoever he was, knew 
the correct pronunciation of Oude, which is 
properlyspelt Awadh. Most people fifty years 
ago would have rimed it to prude instead of 
proud. W. F. Pripeavx. 


ABRAHAM ”’ (10 S. vii. 469; viii. 
293).—The song ‘ Abraham Newland,’ quoted 
by Mr. Prerpornt, has been ascribed to 
Thomas Dibdin as well as to Upton; and it 
appeared in ‘The Whim of the Day,’ a 
collection of songs for 1800. The air to 
which this song was written is the ‘ Rogue’s 
March,’ at that time very popular on 
account of Thomas Dibdin having included 
it in his opera ‘ The British Raft,’ produced 
at Astley’s in 1797, setting it to his song 
‘The Tight Little Island.’ Dibdin sold the 
song to the publishing firm of Longman & 
Co. for fifteen guineas. Its success was 
unexampled, and the publishers afterwards 
admitted to have made 9001. by it. The 
air was popular for long after the invasion 
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scare: Theodore Hook and ‘“ Thomas 
Ingoldsby * wrote some of their best 
political squibs to it, and it suggested more 
than one of Lord Neaves’s lively verses in 
Blackwood. R. L. Moreton. 


‘Tue Kryepom’s INTELLIGENCER’ (10 S. 
vii. 148, 238, 270, 395, 491).—I notice one 
error in J. B. W.’s otherwise accurate reply 
at the last reference. He says: “ The paper 


then stopped for a week” (col. 2,1. 5). This | 


is incorrect. 
faulty, there was no gap, at this date, in 
the issue of The Parliamentary Intelligencer. 
The numbers and dates were as follows: 
No. 24, June 4-11, 1660; No. 26 (sic) 
June 11-18, 1660; No. 26 (sic) June 18-25, 
1660; No. 27, June 25-July 2, 1660. 
Consequently, there appears to have been 
no No. 25, though J. B W. mentions one. 
The Order of the Council of State to the 
Stationers’ Company appears prefixed to 
No. 16 of The Parliamentary Intelligencer 
(April 9-16, 1660), and also to No. 16 of 
Mercurius Publicus (April 12-19, 1660). 

As regards The Kingdom's Intelligencer, 
it may be mentioned that there was no issue 
for the week April 15-22, 1661; in the num- 
ber for the week following (No. 16, April 
22-29) the excuse is made that it was the 
eve of his Majesty’s coronation. The num- 
bers 17 (1661), 46 (1661), and 26 (1662) do 
not occur, having been skipped by error, 
though there was no gap in the actual issue. 
My copy of the paper for May 5-12, 1662, is 
numbered 1, though the preceding paper 
was No. 18, and the succeeding one No. 19. 

CHARLES Linpsay. 


“Bacon” (10 S. viii. 310).—The oldest 
known quotation is that given in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
about 1330. But it occurs earlier in Anglo- 
French. It is spelt bacun in William of 
Wadyngton’s ‘Manuel des Peches,’ ]. 2384, 
translated as early as 1303; also in ‘The 
Conquest of Ireland,’ ed. F. Michel, 1. 1961; 
and the plural is bacons in ‘ The Legend of 
Fulk Fitzwarin,’ 1. 315, written about 1300. 
So we may yet hope to find an earlier quota- 
tion in English. 

The three references given above are 
taken from my ‘ Notes on English Etymo- 
logy,’ p. 373. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


A bacon in the sense of a pig (as opposed 
to the flesh of a pig) is often to be found in 
fourteenth-century documents. An earlier 
instance than any given in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
occurs in 1310, when there are several 
Cheshire Recognizances dealing with the 


Though the numbering was) 


production at Chester, by the purveyors to 
the King in each hundred, of the corn and 
bacons charged on the hundred, or 4s. for 
every bacon.—C.R.R., 3 & 5 Ed. II. m. 1 (17) 


| and others. 
could be 
. Ss. B. 


| Much earlier use of the word 
R 


‘found, I dare say. 


‘Into Toy Hanps, O Lorp,’ an OIL 
Paintine (10 S. viii. 330).—I fear that, 
'A. J. W. has no poetry in his soul, and I 
hope that he will forgive my saying so. The 
painting in question is by Mr. Briton Riviére, 
R.A., and was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1879 (Cat. No. 487) under the title 
of ‘In Manus Tuas, Domine.’ It shows a 
youthful knight riding through an enchanted 
forest, and just about to enter a deep, dark 
ravine, evidently peopled thickly by ghosts, 
hobgoblins, pixies, et hoc genus omne, which,, 
though invisible, can yet make their presence 
felt, asevery quivering muscle and trembling 
limb, both of horse and hounds, most clearly 
proves. But the knight rides on unmoved, 
confident in his faith in the Deity, to whom, 
with bared head, he offers the ejaculatory 
prayer. 

It is a fine conception, and the execution 
is masterly. ALAN STEWART. 


‘Into Thy Hands, O Lord,’ is by Briton 
Riviére. The picture is in the Manchester 
City Art Gallery, and I believe the knight in 
armour to be the Red Cross Knight of 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queen,’ Book i. 

B. Hutton. 


(Mr. MacMicuatn also thanked for 
reply.] 


Tue Omnisus (10S. viii. 86, 
156, 293).—It will serve to bring this matter 
up to date if there be given the following 
extract from The Daily Telegraph, this time 
of 18 October :— 


‘“*No Hampstead *Buses.—One of the oldest omni- 
bus routes in London—Hampstead to Oxford Street 
—is to be relinquished to-morrow. This step has 
been brought about through lack wil support. 
With the opening of the Hampstead Tube Railway 
the omnibuses, instead of going to Oxford Street, 
went for a time to Bayswater, but this experiment 
not proving successful, a route to Kilburn was tried, 
with, however, no better results. The ’buses were 
then put back to their original line, and are now to 
disappear finally.” 

As to the antiquity of the route as one 
for public passenger conveyances, a striking 
light is thrown by the fact that it was 
advertised in The Daily Post of 14 June, 
1721, that 


‘John Smith’s Double Chaise, goes twice every 
Week-Day from Hampstead to London, with Passen- 
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‘gers and small Parcels of Goods. Each Passenger is 
to pay 6d. and every Parcel of Goods that weighs 
not above 15 Pound Weight 3d. This Chaise sets 
out from the George at Hampstead exactly at 8a 
Clock in the Morning, and 4 in the Afternoon ; and 
returns from the George at Holborn-Bars at 10 in 
the Morning, and 6 in the Afternoon. Thus by 

oing out and coming in ata fix’d Time, will prevent 

assengers waiting: And all Goods sent by this 
Carriage will arrive at a certain Hour, without 
being exposed to any Rain or Dirt.” 

A. F. R. 


EBBIN, A CHRISTIAN NAmE (10 S. viii. 
329).—Though I have studied names for 
some years, I have never met with Ebbin 
as a Christian name, I should say it isa 
shortened form of Ebenezer. I knew a lady 
some years ago in Wincanton, Somerset, 
whose husband’s name was Ebenezer, but 
whom she usually addressed as Ebbi. May 
it not be that Ebbin and Ebbi are shortened 
forms of one and the same name? I have 
sometimes heard the lady call her husband 
“Eb,” which is shorter still, and illustrates 
the common tendency to abbreviate words, 
and at the same time the truth of the saying 
that man is naturally a lazy animal. 

J. Brown. 

48, Gwydyr Mansions, Brighton. 


A boy at school with me was named 
Ebenezer, and we called him “ Ebbin ”’ for 
“short,” and ‘“ Nezer” at other times. 
When we had to put his name down, he was 
always “ Ebbin.” Perhaps this may help 
Mr. Street. The “christened ’’ names were 
then more singular than is now the case, and 
Biblical names were common. I knew a 
«« Job Ebenezer.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


T once knew of a gentleman who had the 
Christian name of Eben, and I believe his 
father also bore the same name. [I have 
always understood it was a corruption of 
Ebenezer, though when it originated I do 
not know. I may state that neither of the 
gentlemen bore the name in full, but only 
the contraction. CHARLES Drury. 


MacMicuarr also thanked for 
reply. ] 


SHAKESPEARE’S ScHooi: SoME Earty 
Masters (10S. viii. 323).—The ‘Concertatio 
Ecclesie’ mentions a Simon Hunt, priest, 
as having died in exile (before 1588). The 
“Douay Diaries’ record one of this name 
as having matriculated at the University of 
Douay ; my note does not say when, and I 
have not at present access to the diaries. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Oxford English Dictionary.—Niche—Nywe. 
(Vol. VI.) By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

Tuts double section has been enlarged by twenty- 

one press, so as to complete the letter N. The 

words recorded are 4,323, as against Johnson’s 

379, and the number of quotations reaches the high 

figure of 19,586. More than once we have been 

asked why the devil should be called ‘* Old Nick.” 

We get no definite answer here. The word is 

“probably the familiar abbreviation of the name 

Nicholas”; but there is, it is added, no evidence to 

connect it with ‘‘ Nicker,” a water-demon or kelpie. 

The brothers Smith, on the strength of ‘ Rejec 

Addresses,’ get a separate heading for the onomato- 

peeic “nickety-nock.” If all the modern words of this 

character are to be inserted, the ‘ Dictionary’ will 
have a good many “arag Aeyéueva, for present-day 
writers, such as Mr. Kipling, are fond of similar 
inventions. Leslie Stephen appears as the sole 
authority for ‘‘nicknameable,” but puts it in in- 
verted commas, which is a minor kind of obelizing. 

For ‘‘ Nicotina” we should have been inclined to 

add a quotation from Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisus’ 

(1629): ‘‘Nicotiana, of one Nicot, a Frenchman, who, 

seeing it in Portugall, sent it to the French Queene, 

from whom it received the name of Herba Regia.” 

Of “niddering” we are told that the modern 

currency of the word is due to Walter Scott, and 

that it should really be “nithing.” Under 

“Niger” we do not find ‘‘ Niger morocco,” which 

is now a well-established term for a delightful 

form of binding. The quotations under “‘ niggardly” 
are admirable from the literary point of view, in- 
cluding posses from Goldsmith, Matthew Arnold, 
and Ruskin. The article on “nigh” is an example 
of the excellent analysis of shades of meaning, in 
which the ‘ Dictionary’ easily excels any other we 
know. We are familiar with “nigh as nigth” in 
dialect, the last word, we presume, meaning ‘‘ near- 
ness.” There are many compounds of “night,” 
nouns and adjectives. ‘‘ Night-hours” is used by 

Mr. Meredith in the amusing chapter of ‘One of 

our Conquerors,’ in which the two maiden ladies 

are disturbed by the sad behaviour of their little 

dog Tasso, and seems to us as fairly entitled to a 

separate heading as many forms included. 

‘he nightingale is well represented, as far as 
earlier writers go; but Shelley (1821) is the latest 
poet quoted, and is succeeded by ‘The Penny 

yclo yedia’ (1840) and a scientifie reference (1894). 
We think this a little hard on later bards. Did 
not Matthew Arnold write in his ‘ Philomela’ :— 
Hark ! ah, the nightingale— 
The tawny-throated ? 

while Tennyson talks of a ‘“‘ hundred-throated 

nightingale.’ 

‘here is no quotation from a modern book of an 
importance for the Russian ‘ Nihilist,” thoug 
such would have been easy to procure in any 
respectable library. ‘‘ Nippitate,” of obscure 
origin, is a curious word for roe liquor. Under 
‘“nocturne” we read of Whistler writing to 
Leyland (1880), ‘‘I can’t thank you too much for 
the name ‘Nocturne’ as the title for my moon- 
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lights.” But besides its uses in music and painting, 
the word has been applied to night pieces in verse 
and prose, ¢.g., one of Henley’s poems, ‘In Hos- 
vital’ (* Poems,’ Nutt, 1898, p. 41) is called ‘ Nocturn.’ 
Saar *no more’ we should have given Carew’s 
haunting use of the phrase, ‘Ask me no more,” 
imitated by Tennyson in Part VII. of ‘The Prin- 
cess.” There is a large list of compounds with 
**non-,” one of the clumsiest of which is ‘‘ non- 
committal,” used as an adjective. We note that 
“non est inventus” is found in ‘ Pickwick’ under 
the form “non istwentus,” which some years since 
puzzled one of the chief authorities on Dickens. 
**Non licet,” ‘“‘non_ liquet,” ‘‘non possumus,” 
and “non sequitur” are among Latin 
phrases included. There are a great many com- 
vounds of **north.” A ‘*nose of wax,” which has 
veen recently discussed in our columns, is detined 
as ‘ta thing easily turned or moulded in any way 
desired; a person easily influenced; one of weak 
character.” ‘* Not,” like “no,” is an admirable 
article, full of skilful analysis. For ‘* notable,” 
of women great in household management, Mr. 
Craigie would, we think, if he had got it, have 
inserted Dr. Primrose’s description of his wife, at 
the beginning of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ as ‘‘a 
good-natured, notable woman.” For *‘nymph,” in 
the classical sense, no poet of the last century is 
quoted, though many instances could, of course, be 
given, ¢.g., this from Tennyson’s ‘ Lucretius’ :— 
The mountain quickens into Nymph and Faun. 


There are many other words deserving notice. 
This part of the ‘ Dictionary’ is, in fact, of excep- 
tional interest, and Mr. Craigie, the latest comer of 
the three editors, has done his work admirably. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


THE old-book trade at this time of the year is 
always flourishing, but never before have we re- 
ceived so many catalogues as during the present 
month, or more interesting ones, and our space will 
not allow of our giving the full description we 
could wish. 

From classic Oxford we have appropriately a 
Catalogue of Educational Books, new and old, from 
Mr. Blackwell (No. CXXV.). The first part is 
devoted to Greek and Latin, and the second to 
Modern History and Biography. 

Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have in List 90 the first edition of ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ 2 vols., 12mo, original calf as issued, 
1766, 120/.; a set of the Waverley Novels, all tirst 
editions in the original boards, uncut, 1814-32, 600/.; 
and the first collected edition of Gray’s poems, 
original wrappers, uncut, 1768, American 
items include the first edition of Morgan Godwyn’s 
‘The Negro’s and Indian’s Advocate,’ 1680, 5/. 
Under Bacon is a tract unknown to Lowndes: a 
charge ‘‘ At a Session holden for the Verge, in the 
reign of the late King James,” with another tract 
in the same volume, 1662-80, 4to, calf, 8/. A first 
edition of George Borrow’s ‘Celebrated Trials,’ 
1825, is 4/. 10s. Under Cathedrals is a fine copy of 
Britton, proofs of the plates, very rare, as only a 
few copies were so issued, 1814-35, 12/. Under 
Cromwell is ‘A Book of the Continuation of 
Forreign Passages. Of the Peace between the Com- 
monwealth and the Netherlands, 1654. General 
Successe of the 


Blake’s Fleet and the Turks 


Fleet of the Commonwealth against the King of 
Spain’s West India Fleet,’ &¢., printed by M.S. 
for Thomas Jenner, 1657, 10/.; and under Shake- 
speare the first edition of North’s Plutarch, 1579, 
15/. Bewick collectors will find items of interest. 


Mr. Daniell sends the concluding part of his 
interesting collection of books, engravings, draw- 
ings, maps, &e., relating to London. A limited 
number of copies of the catalogue will be issued in 
volume form, with illustrations from early copper- 
plates. This should constitute a useful manual. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has among the items in his 
Catalogue 157 the first edition of Disraeli’s ‘ Revo- 
lutionary Epic,’ and bound up with it are some 
copies of The Wycombe Sentinel, issued by Disraeli 
gratis when he was a candidate for the borough in 
October, 1832, 4to, calf, 1834, 1/. 12s. Under Camp- 
bell the poet is an extensive collection of cuttings, 
with an autograph letter, also letters of Barham 
and others, and an invitation from Moxon to Camp- 
bell’s funeral, 1/. 10s. copy of ‘Poor Robin’s 
Almanack,’ 1668, is priced 7s. 6d. An interesting 
work on ballooning is Blanchard’s ‘ Third Aerial 
Voyage, July, 1784,’ in which 45 miles were tra- 
versed in two hours and a quarter, 1784, 6s. Under 
Bankruptcy is a narrative of the proceedings against 
John Perrot of Ludgate Hill, laceman, who was. 
executed at Smithtield for concealing his effects, 
1761, 7s. 6d. Under Barham are ‘ Ingoldsby,’ 3 vols.,. 
1855, 17. 10s., and ‘Cousin Nicholas,’ first edition, 
1841, 1/. 1s. A copy of ‘London Cries,’ folio, 1804, 
is 2/. 12s.; and Doran’s ‘ Their Majesties’ Servants,” 
3 vols., 1/. 15s. Mr. Dobell is going to give in his 
catalogues from time to time ‘ Readings from Scarce: 
or Little-Known Books.’ This catalogue contains 
the first, which is entertaining; and with his: 
wide range of reading Mr. Dobell is sure to make 
future ‘* out-of-the-way corners” equally amusing. 


Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, opens his: 
Catalogue 467 with a collection of * Light Reading 
for Winter Evenings.’ Well-known authors, such 
as Hall Caine, Crockett, Marie Corelli, and Miss: 
Braddon, are included. The price of the 250 volumes 
is 10/. An interesting association with Mrs. Piozzi. 
is her copy of Baskerville’s Prayer Book, 1760, 3/. 3s. 
Boccaccio, translated into French, 1801, 11 vols., is 
4/. 4s.; S. T. Prideaux’s ‘ Bookbinders and_ their 
Craft,’ 5/. 5s.; Byron, large-paper edition, one of 
250 copies, 13 vols., imperial 8vo, 1898-1904, 8/. 10s. 5: 
and first edition of Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 1728, 
5/. 5s. There is a fine tall copy of the second and 
best edition of Leland’s ‘Collectanea,’ 6 vols., 1770,. 
4]. 15s. Ogilvie’s ‘Dictionary,’ revised by Annan- 
dale, 4 vols., 1898, is 2/. 18s. 6d. ; and Thiers’s ‘ Con- 
sulate and the Empire,’ translated by Campbell and! 
Stebbing, 12 vols., 3/. 10s. Under Witchcraft is- 
Glanvil’s ‘Saducismus Triumphatus,’ 1681, 1/. 10s. 
An autograph letter of Rossetti’s, undated, is 5/. 5s. 


Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 294 contains: 
recent purchases. There is a long list under Kelms- 
cott Press ; there are also publications of the Doves,. 
Essex House, and other private presses. A magnifi- 
cent copy of Redouté’s book on lilies, 8 vols., imperial 
folio, with portrait and 486 coloured plates on vellum: 
paper, 1802-16, the volumes bound in russia with the 
arms of the Churchill family on the side of each, is 
120/. Another vaJuable i is a tall and very fine 
copy of ‘Speculum Humane Salvationis,’ or ‘Specu- 
lum Sanctw Marie Virginis,’ wanting only the first 
leaf of the text, 100/. (one of the earliest of the: 
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Augsburg woodcut books). ‘Waltoniana: Inedited 
Remains in Verse and Prose of Izaak Walton,’ with 
notes by R. H. Shepherd, and containing an unpub- 
lished poem, 1878, is 25. American items are 
interesting, and include autograph letters of 1765. 
Under Art is a collection of 120 photogravures by 
Goupil of Leg ~ by artists of the French Water- 
Colour aris, 1883, 3/. 5s. Among first 
editions are Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,’ 2 vols., 1857, with autograph letter, 2/. 2s. ; 
a unique copy ot Lewis Carroll's ‘Through the 
Looking-Glass,’ 52/. 10s. (from the library of Lord 
Coleridge, containing five of Tenniel’s original 
sketches for the work, and enclosed in a crimson 
morocco case by Riviére); George Meredith’s 
‘Shaving of Shagpat,’ 1856, 2/. 10s.; ‘The Anti- 
quary,’ 3 vols. (in vol. ii. are some of the original 
proof-sheets with corrections by Scott), Edinburgh, 
1816, 307. ; Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the Death of Wel- 
lington,’ with autograph letter enclosed, 1/. 12s. ; 
and a number of Anthony Trollope’s novels. A 
valuable item is ‘ The English Catalogue of Books, 
1835-1900,’ with the four index, volumes, 1864-1901, 
8 vols., 12/. 10s. 

Catalogue 458 of Mr. John Hitchman, of Bir- 
mingham, though a short one, contains many 
important items, such as Prescott’s complete works, 
16 vols., 4/. 15s.: aset of The Library,” 
6/. 6s.; Heath’s ‘ Martial Achievements,’ 9/. Oe: 
Byron, Library Edition, 8 vols., Murray, 1839, 
3/. 12s.; Forsyth’s ‘ Napoleon at St. Helena,’ 2/. 2s.; 
Richardson’s novels, 20 vols., 2/. 7s. 6¢.; Tennyson’s 
‘Poems, 1830-33,’ privately printed, 1862, 2/. 10s. 
The last, Mr. Hitchman states, was printed in 
Canada, and suppressed by an order of the Court 
of Chancery. 


Mr. William Hitchman sends from Bristol his 
Catalogue 55, which is also short. We note ‘ Orrock, 
Painter and Collector,’ by Webber, two handsome 
volumes, 2/. 17s. 6d.; Hodgkin’s ‘ English Pottery,’ 
V/. 1s.; Pope, Elwin and Courthope’s edition, 10 vols., 
1871-89, 2/. 2s.; and Roth’s ‘ Natives of Sarawak,’ 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Frederick H. Hutt’s List 28 contains some 
literary and historical tracts, sermons, &c., 1581- 
1837. Under Alpine are Scheuchzer’s ‘ Itinera per 
Helvetize Alpinas Regiones, facta Annis, 1702-11,’ 
highly curious plates, 4 vols. in 2, 4to, 1723, 2/. 2s.; 
Martel’s * Ice Alps in Savoy,’ 1744, 3/. 15s. (Albert 
Smith spoke of this as ‘* A rare old book”); and 
Saussure’s ‘Voyages dans les Alpes,’ 4 vols., 4to, 
1779-96, 1/. 10s. (Saussure was the earliest to attempt 
the ascent of Mont ag There are lists under 
Cricket and Economics. The general portion con- 
tains Dickens’s Christmas Books, 1843-8, 5 vols., 
1. 18s.; a selection of French fiction,,1885-9, 12 vols., 
half morocco, 13/. 15s.; Hood’s ‘Comic Annuals, 
1830-38, 9 vols. 1/. 10s.; Moliére, ‘Euvres Com- 
ylétes,’ 5 vols., Paris, 1878, 5/. 7s. 6d.; also a set of 
cribe, 76 vols., Paris, 1870-80, 9/. 10s. 


Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
have in their Catalogue 184 the Edition de Luxe of 
Gautier’s works, 20 vols., 8/. 18s. 6d.; also of 
Daudet’s ‘ Sapho,’ 3/. 3s. A fine rare copy of the 
‘Year - Book of Edward IV.,’ printed by Tottill, 
1556-72, is 4/. 4s. Musicians will tind a valuable 
collection of pianoforte music, upwards of 200 com- 
posers, 2/. 10s.; also one of violin music, 2/. 2s. (each 
of these cost over 50/.). There is a set of Whyte- 
Melville’s novels, 25 vols., 6/. 18s. 6d.; and the 


Edition de Luxe of La Fontaine, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
21. 2s. fine set of Cunningham’s ‘ Eminent Eng- 
lishmen,’ 8 vols., is priced 1/. 10s.; and Boydell’s 
four civ of the Seasons, 1784-5, 2/.2s, There 
beautiful set of Lodge’s ‘Portraits,’ 8 vols., 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 123 is devoted 
to engravings and etchings of localities and famous 
ancient buildings of London and adjacent districts 
—a most interesting series of items. 


Messrs. Neville & George’s List 3 contains 

rrow’s ‘Travels in Southern Africa,’ 2 vols., 
4to, 1806, 27.2s. Under Australasia are ‘The Mel- 
bourne Album,’ 24 views, 1863, 3/.; and Trollope’s 
‘Australia,’ 8s. 6d. Under British Topography 
will be found Beattie’s ‘Castles and Abbeys,’ 8s.; 
and King’s ‘Chester,’ 1656, folio, 62. 10s. (the latter 
from the library of Sir Joseph Hawley). Under 
India is Mill and Wilson’s ‘ History,’ 9 vols., 1840, 
l/. 4s. Other items include the ‘* Aldine Poets,” 
52 vols., 1866, 3/. 5s.; Hood’s Works, 10 vols., 
Moxon, 1869-73, 1/. 12s.; first edition of Ruskin’s: 
‘Seven Lamps,’ 1849, 2/. 8s. 6d.; Payne Collier’s 
‘Shakespeare,’ 8 vols., 1844, 16s. ; and Walpole’s: 
‘Royal and Noble Authors,’ 5 vols., full calf, by 
Riviére, 1806, 57. 12s. 6d. There are works on 
botany. 

Mr. G. A. Poynder, of Reading, has in his. 
Catalogue 45, a fine copy of the first edition of 
Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ 1605, 17/. 10s. ;. 
D’'Israeli’s ‘Amenities of Literature’ and the 
‘Curiosities,’ 9 vols., Svo, 1824-41, 3/. 3s.; Morley’s 
* Life of Gladstone,’ 3 vols., 1/.5s.; the third edition 
of ‘The Vicar of Waketield,’ 1766, 2 vols., 4/. 45.; 


the Library Edition of Thackeray, 22 vols., halt 
calf, 1869, 12/7. 12s.; ‘The Turner Gallery,’ 60 
engravings, proofs, 8/. Ss.: and the ‘ Border 


Edition” of the Waverley Novels, 48 vols., 12/. 12s. 
There are a number of the Folk - lore Society 
yublications. The list under Botany includes 
Gaeadee ‘Botanical Register,’ 45/. There are a 
aga of works on Northamptonshire and Berk- 
shire. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 208 is full 
of interesting items. The first will appeal to lovers 
of Burns, being the second edition of his poems, 
with the inscription ‘To Mrs. Gillespie—A small 
but sincere mark of the most respectful esteem 
from the Author,” 2 vols., small 8vo, old calf gilt, 
1793, 807. There is also a copy of the third edition: 
(the first printed in London), rare, 4/.. Under Beck- 
ford is the first edition of * Vathek,’ 1786, 32. 13s. 6d. ; 
under Browning, the first edition of ‘ Sordello,’ 
Moxon, 1840, very rare, 11/. lls.; and under Byron 
a choice copy of the quarto edition, 8 vols., Murray,. 
1833, with Finden’s illustrations and a fine set of 
712 extra plates, 21/. There is a handsome set of 
the ** Ashburton Edition ” of Carlyle, 17 vols., half- 
morocco, 6/. 12s. 6¢. A number of Cruikshank 
items include ‘Gaieté de Paris,’ 20/.; and ‘ The 
Comic Almanack,’ 1835-53, 12/. 12s. Under Children’s 
Books, which range from 1787 to 1854, oceur ** Cruik- 
shank’s Fairy Library,” first editions, very rare, 
14/.; also a collection which includes ‘ The Butter- 
tly’s Ball’ and its sequel *The Peacock at Home,’ 
1808-12, 6/. 16s. 6d. The items under Drama com- 
wise a collection of 500 Covent Garden playbills, 
$13.15, 4/. 17s. 6d. Historical Memoirs include the 
Duke of Buckingham’s, 8 vols., 5/. 5s.; and Count 
Grammont’s, 2 vols., 4to, crimson morocco, 1811, 
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jl. 7s. A copy of Howitt’s ‘Northern Heights of 21/. Other first editions include ‘In Memoriam,’ 
London,’ extended to 2 vols. by the insertion of 133 | 5/. 5s. (very scarce: many variations in aucceedin 
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additional plates, is 4/.. Under Leech will be found | editions) ;"Keats’s ‘Endymion,’ 18/. 18s.; Shelley’s 


the first edition of A’ Beckett’s ‘Comic History,’ 
9/. 9s.; and under Panoramas a collection of 97 


‘Posthumous Poems,’ 8/. 8s.; ‘The Masque of 
| Anarchy,’ 4/. 4s.; and Cowper’s Poems, 3/. 15s. 


descriptive pamphlets of Barker and Burford’s in | Choice illustrated works include ‘The Florence 
Leicester Square, folding plates and diagrams, 5vols., | Gallery,’ 18/. 18s.; Voltaire’s ‘ La Henriade,’ 6/. 6s.; 


Svo, half-calf, 1812-57, 2/. 10s. 
editions of Dickens, Thackeray, and Alken, 
list under Military includes 
of the British Cavalry,’ 73/. 10s.; and the ‘ 

of Europe,’ Goddard & Booth, 1812-22, 31d. 15s 


Mr. Chas. J. Sawyer sends us his gongs 39 of | 
frica, 


Remainders. There are works relating to 
Agriculture, and French and German literature, 
besides choice illustrated books. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s List 59 contains under | 
400 items, but is full of interest. There is a splendid | 


series of Clouet’s portraits, 2 vols., royal folio, 
10s. Lewis's of Faversham,’ is 4/. 4s. 
Under Plague of London is a curious tract purport- 
ing to be written by the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land to that of France, St. Omer, 1626, 1/. 1s. Raw- 
linson’s ‘English Topographer,’ 1720, is 5/. 5s. ; 
G. Sandy’s ‘ Paraphrase upon the Divine Poems,’ 
folio, 1638. 3/. 3s.; Wither’s ‘Narrative of the 
Plague,’ 12mo, first edition, 1628, 5/. 5s.; ‘The 
Antiquarian Repertory,’ 4 vols., royal 4to, 1807, 
3/. 3s.; Hayne’s ‘Life of Luther,’ 1641, 4to, 27. 2s. ; 
copy, 1717, 5/. 15s. Under South Sea Bubble is a 
collection of 81 Dutch plates, 1720, 8/. There area 
number of American maps dating from 1580. 


Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has in his List 156 
a number of interesting works relating to Scotland. 
‘These include MacGibbon and Ross's ‘Castellated 
and Domestic Architecture,’ 5 vols., 8/. 15s. ; their 
‘Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ 3 vols., 3/. 15s. ; the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Ncot- 
land, 1851-1902,’ 36 vols., 8/. 10s. ; Anderson’s ‘ Fac- 
similes of Charters,’ Edinburgh, 1739, 3/. 3s. ; first 
edition of Hogg’s ‘Jacobite Relics,’ 1/. 2s.; and 
‘Scottish Charms and Amulets,’ by George F. Black, 
7s.6d. There are a number of works on botany, 
geology, natural history, &c. Among the general 
entries are Bohn’s extra volumes, 7 vols., 3/. 15s. ; 
the Bronté Novels, 12 vols., 8vo, 2/. 15s. ; The Corn- 
hill, 1860-1906, 10/.; first edition of ‘Adam le,’ 
1/. 8s. ; Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities,’ 2 vols., folio, 
1812, 2/. 2s.; The Portfolio, 1870-98, 18/.; and T'he 
Studio, 1893-1906, 12/. 12s. There is a fine set of 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 17 vols., new half- 
«calf, 1812-58, S/. 8s. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
in their Catalogue LXXXVI. the famous 
Banier Ovid, first edition, which is very rare. This 
copy is bound in the original French calf, and the 
engravings (which number 140 magnificent plates, 
besides 50 vignettes) are acknowledged to be among 
the finest produced by the French artists of the 
eighteenth century, 4 vols., 4to, Paris, 1767-71, 25/. 
A copy of Pickering’s edition of ‘The Complete 
Angler,’ 1836, is priced 10/. 10s. Under Binding is 
Camden’s collection of Chronicles, first edition, in 
very fine James I. binding,21/.; and under Cervantes 
the scarce edition of ‘Don Quixote,’ by Jarvis, 
with Clark's engravings, 4 vols., 6/. 6s. Under 
Chaucer is the 156] edition, which Prof. Skeat 


styles ‘“‘one of the two representative editions.” 
is copy is bound in the 


tinestZ.dark-red levant, 


There are first and ‘ 
‘ The Gravelot, 5/. 5s. 
eath’s ‘Costume | veriod engraved by Bartolozzi in facsimile of 
rmies olbein. 


and Pope’s Works, first collected edition, a fine 


| 


s Graces,’ after drawings by Le Jeune and 
There are portraits of the Tudor 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 
| Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
| To secure insertion of communications corre- 
| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
| such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
| ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
| entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
| wen in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
| eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
| which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
| queries are requested to head the second com- 
| munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


| F. F. K. (“Adam Buck’s Portraits”).—You will 
|find information about this artist at 9 S. vii. 
| 361, 472. 

| Frorrpa (‘*Strada and Wireless Telegraphy ”).— 
| See the full discussion at 9 S. ii. 184, 276, 471, 517. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pore the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great ‘Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, age oan 
Contains hairless over which tke pen ect 
freedom. Sixpence on Se. per dozen, ruled or p! New 
Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Auth should note that the Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
can canthatoe the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. copies 
should be retained. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, fining as, &ec. 3d., 6d. and 18, with 
le e, inc . Factory, 
ae Street, E.C. Of all Stationers. Btickphast Paste sticks, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


L. C. BRAUN, 
47, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 
The following Catalogues will be sent free to an 


MILITARY LITERATURE 40 pages. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY = (eee 
ENGLISH LAKE BOOKS 
AMERICAN TRAVELS .. 
AUSTRALASIAN TRAVELS 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS 
BOOK BARGAINS = : 24 


REAL BOOK BARGAINS 


Will be found in H. J. GLAISHER'’S 
Annual Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders 
(134 pp.). 

A Comprehensive List of VALUABLE WORKS IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF LITERATURE, new as published, but at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, Post Free. It in- 
cludes Books suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, &c. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


GEORGE T. JUCKES & CO. 
85, ASTON STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Good Cash Prices offered for any of the following : 


Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Leech, Cruik- 
shank, &c.; First Editions of Esteemed Authors; Books 
in Fine Old Bindings ; Quaint Books ; Literary Curiosities ; 
Autographs of Eminent Men and Women. 


COMPLETE LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
FOR CASH. 


List of 3,000 ‘‘ Books Wanted” Post Free, 
Books Supplied. Catalogues Issued. 


THE RUSKIN BOOK STORES, BIRMINGHAM. 


BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any nitude. Gentlemen, 
Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams—‘“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
$S., &c. 


LEIGHTON'S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick S8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


[Now ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


_ 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


J. POOLE & CO, 
104, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 
New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


JUST READY. 


CATALOGUE No. 95, 


CONTAINING A NEW SELECTION OF BOOKS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE. 


The following Subjects are well represented :— 


Architecture, Art and Artists, Botany, Dyeing, 
Economics, Metallurgy, and Sporting. 
40 Pacss, Post FREE, OF 


LUPTON BROS, 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 


| 
| 
| 
| Part XII., BOC—CAL, with 175 Facsimiles, 2s., including 
Boccaccio 1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo, sop, Aldine 
| Press, Americana, Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. 
MS. Bibles, Lancelot, &c. fF 
| 
| 
| 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 


THE NATIONAL EDITION. 
In Forty Volumes, 21/. net. Sold in Sets only, now in‘course of Publication. 
Limited to 750 Copies, of which a few remain. 


Prospectus on application. 


THE GADSHILL EDITION. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes,by ANDREW LANG. 
In Thirty-four Volumes. Square Crown 8vo. Price 6s. per volume. 


This Edition of DICKENS'S WORKS is the most complete and handsome that has yet been 
published. It contains many stories and sketches which have not a red in any previous collected 
edition of Dickens’s Works, and is printed on Special Paper from New Type, and bound in scarlet 
cloth with gilt tops. The Original Illustrations, inseparably associated with Dickens’s Writings, are 
all printed from an unused Set of Duplicate Plates in the possession of the Publishers, or from 
Plates re-engraved for this Edition. In some instances, where the Illustrations were not of uniform 
merit, fresh ones have been drawn to take their place by CuarLes GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
Harry Fvrviss, F. H. Townsend, A. JULES GoopMAN, &c., and are reproduced in Photogravure. 


EDITION DE LUXE of above, price 18/. 18s. net. 
THE AUTHENTIC EDITION. 


In Twenty-one Volumes. Square Crown 8vo. Price 5s. each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 
In Nineteen Volumes. Large Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION. 
In Seventeen Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. net per volume, cloth, and 3s. 6d. net per volume in leather. 


This Edition of Dickens’s Works is printed on Oxford India Paper, and includes all the additional 
stories and sketches which appear in the Gadshill and Authentic Editions, and the new illustrations 
especially drawn for those Editions, together with reproductions from the famous original etchings and 


yoodcuts. 
. At the beginning of each book a list of the principal characters therein is given, and on the covers 


will be embossed outline portraits of the chief character, taken from one of the original drawings, by 


Puiz, CRUIKSHANK, and others. 
THE FIRESIDE EDITION. 


In Twenty-two Volumes. Crown 8vo. With all Original Illustrations. 
Price 1s, 6d. net and 2s, net per volume. 
2s, net and 2s. 6d. net, with gilt edges. 3s. net and 3s. 6d. net in leather. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 
In Twenty-one Volumes. Crown 8vo, blue cloth. Original Illustrations. Price 2s, 6d. per volume. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 
Complete in Twenty-two Volumes. 1s, net cloth each. 2s. net leather. 


THE SHILLING EDITION. 
In Twenty-one Volumes, each with Frontispiece. Price 1s. per Volume. 
Complete Sets in Special Binding, Twenty-one Volumes. Gilt top, in Sets only, £1 1s. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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